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PROSPECTUS. 


HIS Company has been formed for the purpose of further carrying 
on the profitable development of Freehold Land at Ascot and 


Sunningdale, which has been commenced by the Ascot and Sunningdale 
Estate Company, Limited. 


This Company (hercinaiter referred to as the Old Company) was first 
incorporated under the above Acts in December, 1883, for the purpose of 
acquiring a freehold property at Ascot, and other purposes, set forth in its 
Memorandum of Association, and was constituted as a Private Limited Com- 
pany, with a Subscribed Capital of £3,000, the shares being held by the 
original proprietor of the property and his friends. It was, however, from 
the outset contemplated that the old Company should in due course be placed 
upon a wider basis as a Public Company, and in the opinion of the Directors 
the time has now arrived when this can be done with advantage to all parties 
interested, and consequently the new Company above named has been 
formed, to take over the undertaking of the old Company, the latter being 


wound up voluntarily. 


The larger property now to be acquired for this purpose embraces an 
area of about 50 acres, and includes that which has been operated on by the 
smaller Company, together with the buildings already erected thereon. 


The Directors are strongly of opinion that, seeing the great attractiveness 
of this property, both as to sites and salubrity, which has been so clearly 
proved by the demand for houses existing during the last two or three years, 
the time has arrived for the safe and profitable development of the whole of 
the estate to meet the demand which has arisen. 


The Shares of the Company, of which there is but one class, are likely 
to prove a most profitable investment. They are entitled to the whole of 
the net profits, after paying interest upon Debentures which have been 
created as a first charge upon the Property of the Company. The placing 
of so large a portion of the necessary Capital in Debentures has enabled 
the Company to keep the amount of Share Capital within the narrowest 
limits, with a view to the payment of the largest possible Dividends to the 


Shareholders. 


It may be useful to state, for the penefit of those who are not acquainted 
with the neighbourhood, that it is probably one of the most interesting and 
picturesque, within a similar distance from London, and that it possesses 
peculiar advantages as a place of residence. 
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The Property was formerly a portion of the Royal Demesne appertaining 
to Windsor Castle. 

On the North, within an easy distance, is Windsor Great Park ; on the 
East and South lies Swinley Forest ; and on the West is Ascot Race course. 
Virginia Water is within an easy walk ; and Bagshot, Windsor, Eton, Alder- 
shot, Sandhurst, and Wellington College, are all within a moderate drive. 

There is good Railway communication with London by the South Western 
Railway, from either Ascot or Sunningdale Stations, the former of which is 
about ten minutes’ walk, and the latter only a mile and a half distant. From 
both these Stations trains run to Waterloo, and thence to Cannon-street, 
Charing Cross, and London Bridge. From Virginia Water, which is only 
two and a half miles distant, the trains run into the Main Line at Weybridge. 
At Richmond and Clapham they join the Metropolitan Lines. 


The healthiness of the Locality is another of its attractions, and the 
neighbourhood is well-known as a health resort (vede extract from Lancet 
annexed hereto). 

The soil is sand and gravel. The scenery is exceedingly beautiful, con- 
sisting as it does mainly of Heath and Pine-Grove. 


The supply of water is practically unlimited, and of excellent quality. At 
Sunninghill there is a Chalybeate Spa, celebrated for its medicinal 
properties. 

The Queen’s Staghounds, Mr. Garth’s, and Mr. Hargreaves’s Foxhounds, 
Sir Robert Harvey’s Harriers, and the Windsor Garrison and the Staff 
College Staghounds, are all within reach. 


In the immediate vicinity is the Parish Church at Sunninghill, and a 
Catholic Church and Convent have recently been erected upon the Estate. 


Arrangements have also been made for the settlement upon the property 
of the Franciscan Fathers who wiil forthwith commence to build their 
Monastery, to be followed immediately afterwards by the erection of a Church. 


It may be mentioned that the Jockey Club have established a Cricket 
Club in the locality, with the use of the Race Course and of the Grand 


Stand for members and visitors. 

The class of residents which has been brought into the locality by reason 
of the proximity to the Court at Windsor, and by the other natural attractions 
enumerated above, has caused the neighbourhood to be looked upon as one 
of peculiar and fashionable attraction. 

It is, in fact, difficult to over-estimate the claims and advantages of this 


favoured and select locality. The undulating beauty of its woodland scenery, 
broken by cultivated lands and primitive Heaths; the varied Drives, in- 
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cluding the renowned Windsor and Swinley Forests, Virginia Water, and the 
vast expanse of Bagshot Heath and Chobham Common ; the facilities of 
Railway communication ; and above all, the extraordinary salubrity of the air 
and soil, all contribute to render the property most desirable as a place of 
residence. 

With reference to the sales and letting of the residences, the Company 
feels confident that, having regard to the demand which exists, and which 
for many years has been upun the increase for houses in this locality, with 
proper prudence and by not over-building, ana by special care to the 
accommodation given to the houses, and other arrangements, they will, 
judging from past experience, have no difficulty in disposing of their property. 


The company has houses of various sizes ready tor occupation, views of 
some of which are given upon the enclosed sheets, and is prepared to receive 
orders for the erection of houses of any size, and with special arrangements 
to suit intending occupiers, upon sites to be chosen by the latter, with land 
attached of from half an acre to five acres in extent. Houses may be leased, 
or purchased, or leased with option of purchase, at a stated sum. Plans for 
further houses contemplated by the Company, which could be modified to 
suit intending lessees or purchasers, can be seen at the Offices, and also 
plans of houses already erected. 


The experience acquired by the old Company since they commenced 
operations, and the arrangements which have been made, enable the new 
Company to build at a very low cost, and without any sacrifice of stability of 
construction, architectural beauty, or sanitary completeness. 


The Contract with the old Company is dated the day of 

and is made between the old Company and its Liquida- 

tors of the first part, Mr. Ik. F. D. WALSHE (who concurs as a vendor) of the 
second part, and this Company of the third part. 


This Contract, together with Copies of the Articles of Association, may 
be seen at the Office of the Solicitors, Messrs. BLOUNT, LYNCH, and PETRE, 
Fitzalan House, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C., or Messrs. WARD, MILLS, 
WITHAM, and LAMBERT, 1, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


The above Contract is the only Contract entered into by or on behalf of 
the New Company, and, accordingly, applicants shall be deemed to waive 
any further compliance with Sec. 38 of the Companies’ Act 1867, notwith- 
standing the existence of Contracts made by the old Company, and the 
vendor and other persons interested therein. 

Applications for Purchase or Lease of Houses, or for Shares, and for any 
other information, should be addressed to the Secretary, at the Offices ot 


the Company as above. 
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Flora, Duchess of Norfolk.’ 


“To otve light to them that stt in darkness and in the shadow of death ; to 


guide our feet into the way of peace.” ST. LUKE. 


HE apostle St. Paul tells us that by bearing one another's 
burdens we fulfil the law, and the reason of this is, that 
as it is in the order of grace so it is in the life of the body. We 
depend upon cach other for the supply of the numerous wants 
of the body, and so in the order of grace. Divine as the gift is, 
it is communicated to us, not by the ministry of angels, but by 
human hands. We are of one name, and grafted into one body 
—the mystical body of Jesus Christ. In that we depend on 
each other, we have to succour each other; our joys and our 
sorrows are mutual, as members of one body. ‘Therefore the 
gifts we reccive are in common; we join together round one altar, 
we eat together of the life-giving Body, and we, being many, 
may yet be made one, united in charity—one body and one 
Head. And in our midst there is the ever Adorable Sacrifice of 
Him who is our Head, and from Whom flows, as from the heart, 
the spring of our spiritual life. 
* A discourse delivered in St. Philip’s, Arundel, by the Rev. H. Sebastian 


Bowden, of the Oratory, on the occasion of the funeral of Flora, Duchess of 
Norfolk. 
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Now how complete was this union in truc charity of those 
first Christians to whom the Apostle spoke. It is made known 
to us by the relics that remain of them. Go down to those deep 
mysterious caverns where they dwelt—dwelt together, those 
who had been Gentile or Jew, Greek or Syrian, bondsmen or 
free, knit together in the one body, helping cach other in life 
and in death 
what you will not find in the palace of the Casars or the 





and read there the inscriptions, and you will see 


mightiest ruins of Imperial Rome—our text fulfilled, light in 
darkness and in sorrow peace. In peace and in Christ, in hope 
and in God, their sacred remains repose. 

We meet here gathered together not only from ties of personal 
respect and affection, but from the supernatural bond which 
binds our sister and us together in Jesus Christ ; but to obtain 
for her the same light in darkness, the same rest beyond the 
crave, and we have to do so by that same sacrifice, and briefly 
considering the teaching of our faith in this last mystery of life, 
the mystery which closes it, and by considering briefly the course 
of events in this life which ts closed. 

The ways of God are twofold, and they are told us in the 
psalms. Mercy and truth have met together, justice and peace 
have embraced. The first of these ways is easy to understand. 
The way of mercy by which He presents His gifts to us is made 
known to us in the world around, is written in the book of nature. 
l{e causes the grass to grow and herbs for the use of man, and 
eives corn and oil, and wine to rejoice his heart. He mindeth 
the many cattle and giveth food to the young ravens. Such a 
manifestation we see in the lives of the patriarchs: riches, pos: 
sessions, plenty and increase, flocks and herds, lands abundant 
and fruitful, children and children’s children growing up before 
them, long life, simple, calm, unchequered, visions of angels in 
times of danger, visions of God in the hour of prayer. And when 
their lives closed, how tranquil, how stately was that close. Look 
at the dying patriarch, how he sees into futurity, that prophetic 
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vision, as with his sons around him—not to be assisted by them, 
but to give them his commands—he blesses and allots them, 
and then when his course is finished he tranquilly expires and is 
cathered to his people. 

And such a manifestation of God’s providence seemed made 
to us when, ten short years ago, we gathered round the altar of 
God, with her in our midst, with a bridal veil upon her, typical 
of her faith and her innocence. All God’s gifts seemed showered 
there, riches, possessions, and rank ; and there were the higher 
cifts of the soul. There was her heart’s treasure obtained, when 
of her own free choice, she gave herself to him who had as freely 
chosen her. The union was fitted for both by the likeness and 
contrast which their characters displayed, and which called forth 
the energies of both, and gave to their mutual love a zest, an 
energy, and a development which is so hard for man, and harder 
still for woman, to find alone. That union was consecrated at 
the altar, it was made in the strength of God’s Faith, delivered 
to both through generations of ancestors, who clung to that 
Faith in evil times. And on that union the Church’s blessing 
was pronounced, and the Church prayed that they might have 
children to the third and fourth generation; and in the end 
obtain eternal life. Mutual union, mutual fidelity, mutual love, 
was the bond formed, and on that bond never a cloud has 
settled, and not one link of its chain has ever been split or even 
strained. As year: after year went by it tightened. They grew 
together and formed but one life. And if I could close here, 
what a revelation of mercy from beginning to end! the union 
formed ; the union kept and leading to God. But there is 
another side. God reveals His justice as well as His mercy, and 
though Ifis gifts are without repentance He chastens those who 
possess them that they may know from \Whom they come. So 
in this case ; and from the first, the cross was laid on that life, 
and the cross which comes from God, like the word of God, 
reaches the division of the soul and the marrow. 
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What is it that completes married life, and is the pledge of 
the fidelity promised, but that a new life springs from the two 
lives already joined? This was God’s blessing on His first 
creatures when the world lay before them in the beauty of its 
primal life, and He said “increase and multiply ;” and He gave 
man the power of reflecting Ifis own divine fecundity by pro- 
ducing those who are made of his own substance, to be a coun- 
terpart of his own life; and to make the place fresh with the 
young voices when the old are getting feeble. This gift, so 
much prized, this gift for which a woman strongest loves her 
home, was not granted to her in its fulness. I say in its fulness, 
for I do not forget the life which has been added to theirs, a life, 
frail, delicate, undeveloped in its functions of soul and body 
alike, and which might, if God so willed it, go from carth to 
heaven to join the choir of little ones that circle round the 
throne. 

The joy of the mother to hear her child’s voice ; to hear 
him call her by a mother’s name; to see his limbs grow 
day after day; to watch the character develop, and to sce 
this life increase and spread out before her—to enlarge, and 
crow daily in favour with God and man—this was denied to 
her. 

There was a cross in her mother’s heart, and it is no rhetorical 
sentiment to speak of her heart as a mother’s. She was re- 
minded of her cross by the clear bright voices which were 
around her in the cottage, in the street, anywhere but at home. 
But though she had not that gift, she could feel for those who 
had, and still more for those who lost it. 

There was one near here, a Sussex boy, who went out in the 
pride of his youth to serve his country, and who scaled his life 
with his blood for his country’s cause. 

And when the father heard the news, he wrote to her, “ The 
boy is dead; I haven't the heart to tell his mother. Will you 


speak ?” 
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The note arrived at midday, and she said, “I cannot cat till 
I have done this work ; come with me.” 

They drove to the cottage door, within which she entered, and 
after a while there came out two women weeping with their arms 
around each other’s necks. 

That was her character ; that was what she felt. God in His 
wisdom, denied to her what she longed for. And how was the 
cross met? Was it forgotten ? Did she seek dissipation abroad, 
and cast out remembrance of it? No. She took it up in her 
arms and to her heart, and carried it. She prayed for submis- 
sion to the will of God, she prayed also as the woman in the 
Gospel prayed, “My daughter is ill; have mercy upon me.” 
She prayed to Him, Who under the old law, raised the child of 
the Shunamite to life ; and, under the new law, stopped the bier, 
and made the body of the widow’s son spring up again. She 


prayed by herself and with others. She went long 
journeys to pray in the places where God’s favours are 
specially manifested. She prayed there, that throuch a 


mother’s heart she might speak to the Son Divine. Not once, 
but six or seven times that pilgrimage was made. With what 
result ?. Increasing malady and a weakness of body which made 
every action a labour, and life itself burdensome. She met this 
with submission, weeping in secret, but hiding those tears lest 
they might afflict him whom she loved best. An index to her 
feclings at this time may be found in two facts. She had one 
favourite prayer. It was but a petition, but the Glorza in 
Excelsis, as with the angels and archangels, crying, “ Hfoly, Holy, 
Holy.” The other is the monument you can all see. In the 
wood upon the hill opposite is a beautiful shrine, founded but 
seven months since, on which this superscription stands, * This 
Convent is built to the Glory of God, and to ensure perpetual! 
prayer” (not for herself, but) “ for those who, whether known to 
her or unknown, have by their charitable prayers helped the 
Foundress in times of trial and sorrow.” When she felt her own 
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heart sinking and her own hands failing, she raised this shrine, 
that pure hearts and pure hands might be lifted to God on behalf 
of those who had thus helped her. And now I pass to the end. 
But two short months since, and the message of death was de- 
livered. It was made known to her that the malady was fatal 
and that there was no hope of recovery. It is a message which 
must come to all, and on which much depends and of which 
very little is thought. All the rest of life in the world is vain 
unless it ends well; beautiful to look at in passing as the buds 
in spring, flowers and fruit in summer, the golden glories of 
autumn, but in the withered stack of falling grain which is dead 
and buried is the hope of vitality to come. And so is it with the 
Christian soul. What is the pledge of the future life? It is the 
manner in which death is met. She prepared for her end asa 
Christian soul should—by sacraments repeatedly ; by blessed 
things around her ; and by recalling memories that would help 
her on her last passage. She had but to look back in her own 
line to find one which would help her much—one of Royal blood 
who witnessed to the Faith on the scaffold and died the death 
of a traitor. The memories of the blessed martyr Margaret and 
of the Venerable Philip were examples for her support. And 
throughout those last wecks there was remarked, by those who 
knew her best and who watched by her side, a growing detach- 
ment from things below and a growing love for things above. 
She was being drawn up by the power of God within her ; and 
though she loved all whom she had loved as well, she seemed to 
have a new love for them in God only, so completely was she 
absorbed in Him. And so when the time came, not without its 
agony and strife, not without bitter pangs and throes, but with- 
out a murmur, without a single word of regret, she gave her sou] 
to God. So perhaps, dear brethren, the words which are put 
before you are not ill chosen, the words which promise light in 
darkness, peace in sorrow, and life in death. The ways of God 
are strange, but they unite together to perfect the soul for 
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the next world, and we can thank Him from our hearts in 
the midst of our sorrow for the Providence manifested there. 
And while we do thank Him, let us not forget to pray for her 
soul. If that purification was needed in life, what must be 
further needed before she is fitted to stand before Him face to 
face? Wemust pray for her without ceasing. We are bound to 
her by many ties, and these prayers have been offered in 
countless places, shrines, oratories, and poor cottages, where 
she was loved. Let us also pray for him from whom prin- 
cipally this life is taken. Pray for him that he may be as 
God would have him single-minded, straight and true, tender 
and brave, unmindful of himself, mindful of others always ; that 
he may seek comfort in his sorrow in the only way in which it 
is to be found, in never turning from the path of duty, but day 
by day undertaking it and so finding in God’s will the way of 
peace. For ourselves, we prayed for light for her, may she in turn 
sive light to us. Most of us value more or less the good things of 
this life—riches, possessions, rank, and power. But what at the 
end did she value? What did her heart love most of all? Not 
costly robes and jewels and precious stones; but she held in her 
hand and looked up to the mangled Limbs and the pale Face in 
agony of her Crucified God. Oh, let us pray that we may be 
like her! Amongst the wedding gifts that she received was one 
that towered over all the great ones that her many friends gave 
her. It was the ivory crucifix that the congregation of this 
Church presented. You gave that to her in life, and now in 
death you may learn from her how to bear it. And so, purified 
and chastened, may we one and all when our hour comes, be 
found ready. And when the Archangel’s trump breaks forth, 
inay she with us arise in immortality, transfigured in body and 
soul! May her jiace with ours shine in the light that never 
fades, and ene and all enter pon the peace which never ends ! 
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Henry Patmore. 


{ be story of Henry Patmore’s life is soon told. The third 

son of Coventry Patmore, he was born at Finchley on the 
Sth of May, 1860. His mother died in consumption two years 
after his birth, and Henry probably inherited a predisposition to 
that malady. Asa child, his health occasioned anxiety, though 
he outgrew in a great measure mere constitutional weakness 
after his arrival at Ushaw College, whither he was sent in 1870. 
He staved there till the summer of 1878, and made good pro- 
sress in his studies. Slight in form and known to everyone by 
a soubriquct indicative of the spareness of his frame, handicapped 
by physical weakness, with wind and tide against him, he was 
nevertheless always at the top of his class, and he was loved and 
admired by his schoolfellows ; sc that, as each exhibition day 
came round, their hearty cheers burst forth in greeting as he walked 
down trom the platform with prizes as bulky almost as himself. 
In 1877, he matriculated at London University in Honours, and 
began to look forward to a B.A. and M.A. degree as stepping- 
stones to the professorial chair, which in those days was his 
ambition. 

Not long after this, however, he began to suffer from an ail- 
ment in his left eye which seriously interfered with his studies 
and caused him great pain. In silent patience he persevered, 
without losing a jot of the witty gaiety which always charac- 
terised him and made his sayings and jests the talk of the 
College. Early in 1878, or late in 1877, it was (to the best of 
the writer's remembrance) that Henry Patmore first made a 
spontaneous effort in poctry. A young student at Ushaw had 
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died, and, according to custom, class after class visited the little 
chapel in the infirmary where the lifeless form, calm in expres- 
sion and most beautiful, lay on what was literally a bed of 
flowers. Henry joined a band of visitors, and the impression 
made upon him was embodied soon after in five or six stanzas, 
one or two of them of striking originality. The year wore on ; 
and day by day his eye grew worse, various remedies being 
tried without effect. He went to London in the early summer 
and consulted specialists, but his eye grew dimmer and more 
painful till all sight was gone. The right eye then became 
affected, threatening him with total blindness. Happily it re- 
covered—a blessing Henry piously attributed to a pilgrimage to 
Lourdes. He wrote a short account of his stay there to the 
writer, and playfully contrasted the benefits he had received 
from the water of Lourdes with the worse than barren result of 
scattering guineas among the wise physicians of our metropolis. 
He could then, he said, see better with the one eye left him than 
he had ever been able to see with two. And till his death he 
was no more troubled with any special uncasiness on the score 
of sight. 

In the then condition of his health it was not thought 
advisable to allow him to return to College; and he led a 
quiet life at Hastings with his family. Classical authors were 
carefully studied, his favourites in Greek being Homer and 
Euripides; in Latin, Virgil and Horace; and in English, 
Shakespeare—a genuine, unpedantic choice. The only author 
out of the well-beaten track of general opinion of whom he was par- 
ticularly fond was Herrick. By his twentieth birthday, Henry Pat- 
more was deeply read in Greek and Latin, and had a wonderfully 
extensive knowledge of the best English literature. Of Shake- 
speare his knowledge was so wide and his views so well digested 
that at any moment he could launch forth into a criticism of 
even the less striking characters of the various plays such as 


would have done credit to a lecturer, so acute were his remarks, 
2K 
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so sequent, original, and appreciative. He dealt with a piece of 
literature or a character in the true literary way, broadly, deeply» 
and artistically as a whole. There was in him none of the 
chopping, hacking, dissecting style we see in the Clarendon 
Press editions of Shakespeare and Milton, utter abominations to 
good taste, sticking at the letter and losing the spirit ; but every- 
ene who listened to him felt that he was as far removed from 
such a method as is a Raphael’s studio from a John Hunter’s 
dissecting room. 

In the spring of 1880, Henry Patmore first began to look upon 
writing as perhaps his truce vocation, and from this period date 
the poems from which the extracts given below are taken. He 
had one or two prose tales in hand when he died ; and in the 
summer of 1882 contributed to the Sfectator a critique of a 
recent verse translation of the Odes of Horace. This was 
shortly after his return from a sea voyage to the Cape for the 
good of his health. The voyage was first followed by a serious 
illness, from which he with difficulty recovered ; and his later 
writings belong to a long and weary period of convalescence. 
As soon as his recovery was complete, he chose the law as his 
profession, and was articled to Mr. Henry Watson Parker of St. 
Michael’s Rectory, Cornhill. His experience of the law was of 
short duration. London did not agree with him; on Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1883, he went back to Hastings, and in the evening 
of the 24th of the same month, his gentle spirit passed away. 

Before giving any of his poems, it may be mentioned that the 
selections are from a beautiful edition of 125 copies printed for 
private circulation at Oxford, by the Rev. Henry Daniell, in 1884. 
The volume contains a biographical notice of the youthful poet, 
written by his sister, Miss Gertrude Patmore, and the following 
prefatory stanzas by Mr. Edmund Gosse :— 


Hu. ?. 
This virgin soul looked shyly forth, and knew 
The fiery face of Love, and then withdrew, 
Just when the spices through its garden blew. 
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With this one glimpse so full a rapture came, 
It shrank from earthly joy as pain and shame, 
And passed to God on that first mystic flame. | 


Dissolved, assumed in ardours so intense, 
It rose to heights untouched by mortal sense, 
Like some pure cloud of molten frankincense. 


And that pale lamp of verse which God had given, 
To guide this soul, while o’er life’s ocean driven, 
Was quenched within the blazing glow of heaven. 


The piece “ Aglaia,” next following, appeared in the SZectator, 
and was Henry Patmore’s first venture in print. Anyone familiar 
with the walk from the old part of Hastings to the cliff of Fair- 
light will not need to be told how faithfully it breathes the spirit 
of the neighbourhood on a bright breezy summer morn. 


AGLAIA. 


The tamarisks bowed their heads, compelled 
By no ungentle force ; 

The breeze a sunny fragrance held, 
Mingled of sea and gorse ; 

And on the turf the daisies shone ; 
The heaving turf’s desire 

Was plainly to be trodden on ; 
The daisies were on fire, 

For something far more pure and warm 
Than they ; and on them there 

I, for a moment, saw thy form 
Rise in the happy air. 


Not often is a simple incident of a quiet ramble down country 
lanes more faithfully and beautifully portrayed than in our next 
selection, which, like the last, was printed in the Spectator. 


FLORA. 


O, for that afternoon, that lane 
Where I picked flowers ! Never again 
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Will common wild flowers look so well, 
So freshly blush the pimpernel, 

And modest blue and simple white 
Stand in the grass to such delight. 

I picked my flowers for Flora’s sake, 
Happy to have a chance to make 

A nosegay she might chance to see 
And know that it was made by me. 

I found a baby oak leaf, too, 

So I had green, white, red, and blue. 


During the summer holidays of 1882, Henry Patmore 





spent a 


week at Seddlescombe, an old pretty village within easy walk of 


Battle. He was accompanied by a school-friend—the 


present 


writer—for whose benefit he wrote the following picture of what 
they had seen and enjoyed together in the course of a pleasant 


saunter the samc afternoon :— 


The thing that makes me patriot most, 
Too country-proud to care to boast, 

Is not the imperial thought whose pain 
Still honours things by Gladstone slain ; 
And though the English women are 
The pride of peace which wins in war, 
And that one who is all my pride 

In England seems personified : 

The land itself from which she sprung, 
These very fields I walk among, 

These hills, whose sides and gentle tops 
Are lit with woods and hung with hops, 
Those yellow tracts, and near them seen 
So many tints from brown to green— 
This is my country, this the love 

No wish can haunt, no pain reprove. 


“Rosemary,” our next specimen, is characteristic of the retir- 
ing meditative character of the composer. 
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ROSEMARY. 


I can not bear to see that rose ! 

Come down to where rosemary grows, 
Dark sweet rosemary. Here will we 
Wander alone, conversing free. 

O, I am all alone, and so 

I have left the place where roses grow. 
Here, gleaming dark in the sunlight, 
Rosemary grows. Here darkly bright 
You shall appear as you have done, 
Your beauty blotting out the sun. 


That Henry Patmore, like all true geniuses, had no conceit will 
be seen from the lines next given. Though the very opposite of 
truth in their reference to himself, they are an amusingly graphic 
description of the occasional behaviour of a little group of trees 
to be seen just in front of the window where he had his favourite 


seat. 

ON A TREE IN A “ WILDERNESS.” 
From where I sit I often see 
A certain tall, misshapen tree ; 
And, when the wind moans from the west, 
It rocks much more than do the rest ; 
It tosses its unhappy head 
Now this way, now that way instead, 
Now tries to catch a passing cloud, 
Now almost breaks with being bowed ; 
And all the others bow and nod, 
And seem to think it wild and odd. 
That ugly indecorous tree 
I like, because it seems like me. 


Of “Summer Evening ” we may repeat our last remark chang- 
ing it to suit the quaint “ High Strect” of Hastings in the late 
afternoon of a sultry day in the month of August. 


SUMMER EVENING. 


I like the crowds of foolish feet 
And empty heads that fill the street, 
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And well I know I may defy 

A greater fool to come than I ; 

No bald head is so satisfied 

With cynic sayings cut and dried, 
No little child can love so much 
A tinsel toy that breaks at touch. 


Here we have an epigram not unworthy of Martial :— 


‘‘ The truth is male, and females shy, 
Come near it with a careful lie.” 


Another side of his character is pointed out in the next brief 
extract :-— 


Madonna, Lady whom with heavenly fear 

I love (so children do their mother dear), 

O hear my prayer, my Lady often stand 

As now, not far, where shadows show your hand. 
Your face I do not see ; I see the night 

Assumes your shape and shows your hand for white, 
And sweetly know how, on your other side, 
Another just as softly hangs allied. 


Henry Patmore, after the example of other bards, gave expres- 
sion to his experience of the most universal and peremptory of 
human passions, and we now present a few samples of his lan- 
guage of love. “Flora” was his half-real, half-ideal flame, and, if 
the writer is not betraying the confidence of his poet friend, he 
had pledged his heart in secret to a fair maid of Hampshire seen 
during a short visit to Brockenhurst. It was only after his return 
home to Hastings that he realized what a deep impression she 
had made upon his heart. Her praises are thus prettily and 
variously sung :— 


NIGHT IS THE LIGHT OF MY PLEASURES. 


All day I sought my lady bright, 

I found her in the all-seeing night. 
Near me she seemed ; I felt no fear, 
Nor wished for her to be more near. 
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Her eyes were downward from me bent, 
Forgiving, shunning to resent ; 
Severest love and anger kind 

And warm aversion made her blind, 
From her flushed cheeks and covered eyes 
And breast too sad to stir with sighs 

A movement came through the thick air 
Bringing me joy deep as despair. 

Silent she sat and still and sad, 

With all her brightness blackly clad ; 

A golden cross burned on her breast, 
Where passions were opposed in rest. 


APHRODITE. 


I love you, Florence, now not less 
Than when I loved you first ; 

But, O, for that divine distress 
When love, a tender rosebud, burst 
Blushing upon the thorn, 

And life was like a wilderness, 

Full of wild flowers and full of thirst, 
All waving to the dewless morn. 
Then Aphrodite rose surf-born, 
Unveiled and innocent of shame. 

I knew her by another name, 

And felt you personally dear 

All mine for love, yourseif for fear. 


Love feels the breath with joy again 

Of moments when to breathe was pain. 

I have often waited on the stair 

As then I stood, and listened there 

To hear the sound more clear begin 

Than then of Flora’s violin, 

That morning when the friendly door 

Let through that sound I had heard before 
And memory, like Mozart, has made 
Almost too sweet the tunes she played. 
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HENRY PATMORE. 
BROKENHURST BRIDGE. 


If I knew how to paint or draw, 

I’d show you what it was I saw: 

I see it now, and much too well 

For clumsy words of mine to tell. 

If only I could draw or paint, 

I’d make some little likeness faint : 
With shadowy lines I’d try to show 
The arching bridge, and there below 
The shallow stream that leaves half dry 
The larger stones that in it lie. 

I’d show the silence, paint the sound 
The water makes in bubbling round 
And over stones ; I’d paint the stream 
Clear-flowing like a happy dream. 
You'd see the bank’s declining ledge, 
The drooping brushwood on the edge. 
But, O, how should I dare to paint, 
How hope for any likeness faint 

Of her for whom the bridge is made, 
The water and the brushwood shade? 
O, how the cloak that she had on 

With all her glancing movement shone! 
And, still returning to my mind, 

The little hands that hung behind ; 
The linking of those little thumbs 

Like summer lightning softly comes. 
And, see ! she hears my following tread, 
Look how she turns her goddess head. 
Can any art repeat the grace 

That motion shows, or show her face ? 


THE ANGEL'S ALMANAC. 


Once, only once, and long ago, 

One moment which the angels kno w, 
(They keep it in their calendar, 
Which calls the sun-lit earth a star), 
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One moment once my Flora’s eye 

Met mine with maiden motion shy, 

And one large look all armed with truth 

And curious candour, judged my youth, 

And said, as plain as eyes can see, 

I see your soul as you see me ; 

Her open eyes were like the beach 

Where brown with white, each lighting each, 
Lie mixed, or like the brown bright sand, 
Where bright surf hurries to the land. 


‘* Your tears are not like other tears.’ 
‘* Yes, they are salt and hot, 
And speak of little griefs and fears 
Which well might be forgot.” 
‘* Do you forget them, darling? | 
Love you for being small ; 
Little the things that make you cry, 
Big are the tears that fall ; 
And like the diamond-dew are clear ; 
But dew has got this fault, 
This difference from your diamond tears, 
It is not hot and salt.” 


In a versified legend, too long for quotation, occur the follow- 
ing passages. After telling how the blessed Edred, an English 
hermit, had in youth fallen in love with the maiden Bertha, he 


proceeds :— 


And in his heart he hid away 

The common words he heard her say, 
Till Yes and No and Jand You 

Were holy words and fresh and new, 
And many a sleepy common-place 
Woke up—Love gives no greater grace. 
It makes us children, and again 
Nothing we see is seen in vain. 

He noticed with inspired surprise 
Things we forget with growing wise. 








Sak Lid he in AE 


PT SBOE il PORE 
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Edred loses her, and turns to God :— 


And in the woods he built a cell 

Beside the wonder-working well, 

And soon by custom, as he prayed 

To God and Mary, kindest Maid, 

He joined to those, and felt no blame, 
With blind religion, Bertha’s name. 

That godliness is hard to praise 

Which leaves the good of earlier days, 
Though saints are said to disapprove 

The love which showed them how to love. 
Ts she not perfect? For that taint 

Are you for stoning, you, a saint? 

And can a saint of feeling scoff 

That beauty like a flower goes off, 
Forsaking with commercial care, 
Because she fades, his lady fair ? 

Saints have their faults, but sins like these 
Are scandals damning Pharisees. 


We have kept till the last Henry Patmore’s most character- 
istic production, and shall introduce it with the remark of the 
Atheneum, in its notice of his death, that seldom have we seen 


anything more beautiful or original on such a theme. 


LAMENT 


Of one who could go out only in a bath-chair, the doctor recommending the 
morning ; but once, being out on a Fanuary afternoon, he felt some sadness 


at tasting a pleasure which he had almost forgotten. 


O let me, as I ought to, grieve 

For loss of thee, dear time of eve ; 

Let me be thankful, as I ought, 

For forced remembrance, and sad thought. 
The quiet, passionate evening time 

Has been my love, and oft my rhyme ; 
The orient day’s divine ascent 

I have loved with less of love’s content ; 
More like our life, and so more sweet 

This time when earth and heaven so meet. 
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Almost did I—-oh sin—forget 

The dim delight of the sunset ; 

The round sun lingering misty red, 

Ere in the sea he sinks to bed ; 

The tremor and the blush upon 

The sea, expecting the red sun, 

The movement of that hour so still ; 
The sense that goes before the will, 

And thoughts that heavy lag behind, 
And bring the quiet to the mind ; 

And what delights the eye not ieast, 
The gloom of the deserted east, 

All empty of the glorious sun ! 

And darkness seen where morning shone. 
The hill, that tip-toe did defy 

With rugged head the early sky, 

Now, in the gentle mist more great, 
Leans down on earth with all its weight ; 
And here the old street slumbers deep, 
And red-tiled cottages asleep 

Look lazy, lost, and quieted 

In drowsy dreams of ages dead. 

And still the setting light is kind, 

And somehow finds its way behind 

To where the cottage children play, 
Forget ul of the serious day, 

And all with serious love intent 

On strife that bursts in merriment. 

Oh, listen to the noise that’s made 
Where those thick bushes make thick shade ! 
The birds have something they must say 
Before the light is gone away. 


Before the light is gone away 

Let love bring joy that loves delay ; 
The pensive sister of dear sorrow, 
She weeps to-day to laugh to-morrow. 
And now no longer do I grieve 

For loss of thee, dear time of eve, 
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Since more than all I lost | find 

In this forgiving evening kind, 

This dying winter afternoon, 

Unlike late-lasting joy of June, 

And lovely with a likeness lent 

That leaves it less and different. 

No little beauty this, though less 

Than summer’s more than sweet excess ; 
No loss, this lovely difference, 

That suits it to my present sense. 


Seldom and dear to me the sight 

Of day adorned to meet the night. 

*Tis sweeter now, and much more dear 
Than former summer evenings were, 
When often with surprise I met 

The sudden joy of the sunset ; 

And, when the coloured light was gone, 
Then joy and I were left alone 

In silent conversation free, 

And thoughts of things I never see. 


In conclusion, I venture to express confidence that the reader 
will allow Henry Patmore to be worthy of the tribute paid him 
by his old school-friend. 


A WATTS. 
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Spring Sickness. 


T was the Autumn when you went ; 
The blessed summer went with you, 

Her golden largesse waste and spent, 

Her rosy dawns and days of blue. 
The wind was here, the wind and the rain, 

The singing-birds were too sad to sing ; 
But after the parting and the pain, 

You would return in Spring. 


O! long, long was the drear Winter, 
With rotting dead leaves underfoot, 
Before warm winds began to stir 
And green grass-blades to spring and shoot. 
The daffodils grew gold at last, 
And rosy the apple’s blossoming, 
And May was here, and May went past ; 
You came not home in Spring. 


By Newfoundland, where fishers go, 
The mermaid’s hands made smooth your bed. 
My young gold hair is white with woe, 
My rose-red cheeks have the snow instead. 
O young for ever, but I grow old ; 
The outward swallow is on the wing ; 
A ruined world, a sun turned cold, 
And far from you and Spring. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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A Pearl Ashore. 


| F one should wish to enjoy perfectly a fugue of Bach’s, this is 

perhaps as good a way as any: listen to it on a warm after- 
noon, in a Gothic church, in a very quiet city street, with no 
one present but the organist and one’s self. If any other enter, let 
him be velvet-footed, incurious, and sympathetic. It would be 
better if each listener could suppose himself to be the only 
listener there. 

The wood-work of the church is dark, glossy, and richly carved. 
Rose, purple, and gold-coloured panes strain the light that enters 
full and glowing up in the roof, but dim below. On the walls, 
tinted with such colours as come to us from Eastern looms, and 
on the canvas of the old painters, are texts in letters of dull gold 
—those beautiful letters that break into bud and blossom at 
every turn, as though alive and rejoicing over the divine thought 
they bear. A sunbeam here and there, too slender to illumine 
widely, points its finger at a word, touches a dark cushion and 
brings out its shadowed crimson, or glimmers across the organ 
pipes, binding their silver with gold, as though Light would say 
to Song, “ With this ring I thee wed !” 

Those clustered, silvery pipes are surrounded by a border of 
dark, lace-like carving, and a screen of the same hides the key- 
boards. Through this screen shines the lamp on the music-desk. 
Some one is stirring there. You lean back on the cushions, so 
that the body can take care of itself. Mentally, you are quies- 
cent with a delightful sense of anticipation. If the situation 
should represent itself to you fancifully, you might say that your 
soul is somewhat dusty and weary, and has come down to this 
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beach of silence for a refreshing bath. Knowing what you are 
to hear, watery images suggest themselves ; for in the world of 
music it is the ocean that Bach gives us, as Beethoven gives us 
the winds, and Handel the stately-flowing streams. 

We have made a Protestant church our music-hall, because 
though not the dwelling-place of God on earth, it is often the 
temple of religious art, and, having nothing within it to which we 
can prostrate ourselves in adoration, it can yet, by signs and 
images, excite noble and religious feeling. Indeed, we would 
gladly banish to such concert-rooms all that music, however 
beautiful in itself, which intrudes on the exclusive recollection 
proper to the house of God. 

This, we repeat, is as good a way as any to hear a fugue of 
John Sebastian Bach’s. So also thought Miss Rothsay ; and 
she was one who ought to know, for she was a professional 
singer, and as sensitive musically as well could be. 

It was an afternoon early in September, and she had only the 
day before reached her native American city, after a prolonged 
residence abroad. Hers had been that happy lot which seems to 
be the privilege of the artist: her work, her duty, and her 
delight were the same. That which she must and ought to do 
she would have chosen above all things as her recreation. Now, 
with a perfected voice, and a will to use truly and nobly that 
gracious power, she had returned to her native land. 

Her first contact with the New World had given her a slight 
jar. Utility seemed to mean here something rough and harsh, 
and the utility of beauty to be almost unrecognised. She had 
as yet met with only two kinds of people: those who regarded 
her talent as beautiful indeed and useful, in so far as it brought 
her money, but otherwise superfluous ; and that yet more depress- 
ing class who were enthusiastic in hailing a new amusement, a 
new sensation, and who valued the singer as a necessity to 


elegant dissipation. As yet she had met with no serious disciple 
of music, 
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Yct, when she stepped from her door to walk about, to renew 
her knowledge of familiar scenes, and make acquaintance with 
changed ones, she was pleased to perceive some of that tran- 
quillity which, in her foreign life, had been so conducive to a 
steady growth in art. The fine streets she traversed were quiet, 
distant from the business world, and out of its track. The 
September air was golden, and the sun so warm as to make the 
shade welcome. Here and there, through openings between the 
houses, or at the ends of long avenues, were to be seen glimpses 
of country ; and a thin haze, so exquisite that it might be the 
cast-off mantle of Beauty herself, half veiled, while it embellished 
the landscape. It was quite in keeping to see an open church 
door. Once who loitered on the steps explained that there was 
to be an organ recital, but could not say who the organist was 
to be. 

Miss Rothsay entered, scarcely seeing her way at first, seated 
herself, and looked about. The atmosphere of the place suited 
her taste. None but noble and sacred images presented them- 
selves. Art was there in its sublimity, and in its naive simplicity. 
Here was a form full of austere beauty, there one whose grace 
verged on playfulness. The scene had the effect of a sacred 
picture, in the corner of which one can see children playing or 
birds on the wing. Miss Rothsay, herself, without knowing it, 
made a lovely picture in the place. Her oval, pale face was 
lighted by liquid grey eyes, now lifted, and drinking in the upper 
light. On her fair hair was set a foreign-looking black hat, 
turned up over the left temple with an azgretie and feather. A 
slight and elegant figure could be perceived beneath the dark- 


blue mantle. 
Wondering a little, while she waited, who the organist might 


be, she ran over in her mind those she had known before going 
abroad. From that, dismissing the present, her thoughts glanced 
over those she had known abroad, and at last rested on one she 
had not seen nor heard of for eight years. Eight years before, 
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laurie had gone to Germany to study, and he was probably 
there yet. She recollected his face, more youthful than his years 
and full of a dreamy beauty ; the figure, tall and graceful, yet 
wanting somewhat in manly firmness. She heard again, in 
fancy, that changeful voice, so low, eager, and rich-toned when 
he was in earnest ; she met again the glance of his sparkling 
blue eyes, full of frankness and enthusiasm. Where was he 
now P 

Had he been a common acquaintance, she would have inquired 
concerning him freely ; but he was a rejected lover, and she 
would not, by mentioning his name, remind people of that fact. 
Why had she rejected him? Simply because he had seemed to 
her not to reach her ideal. It had occurred to her since that 
time that possibly his manner and not his character had been at 
fault. At twenty years of age, she had been more mature than 
he at twenty-five. She liked an appearance of dignity and firm- 
ness, and had made the mistake, often made by those older and 
wiser than herself, of thinking that dignity of soul must always be 
accompanied by a grave manner, and that an air occasionally or 
habitually demonstrative and variable, which is merely tempera- 
ment, indicates a fickle or superficial mind. Sometimes, indeed, 
the strongest and most profound feelings, in reserved and 
sensitive persons, seck to veil themselves under an affectation of 
lightness or caprice, and the soul looks forth with a sad scorn 
through that flimsy mask on the hasty and egotistical judge who 


pronounces sentence against it. 


** Ard you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love,” 


is true of some of the finest natures. 

Miss Rothsay, during these eight years of her separation from 
Laurie, had more than once felt a misgiving on his account, lest 
she had done him injustice. Observing and studying the 


manners of those she met, she saw that what passed for dignity 
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was sometimes only the distrustfulness of the suspicious, the 
caution of the worldly-wise, the unsympathising coldness of the 
selfish, or the vanity of the conceited. She had lost not only her 
admiration, but her respect for that unchangeable loftiness which 
chills and awes the demonstrative into silence ; and she had 
remembered, with a growing regret, Laurie’s cordial ways, that 
seemed to expect friendliness and sympathy from all, and to 
appreciate the purity of his soul, that never looked for 
evil, and turned away from it when it intruded itself, and thus 
secmed scarcely aware that evil existed. Still she nad been too 
deeply engrossed in her studies to give him much thought, and 
it was only now that she became conscious of regret. 

Meantime, the organist had taken his place, and was arranging 
his music. The light of the lamp shone on a face wherein were 
exquisitely blended strength and refinement. One could see 
there passion purified by prayer, and enthusiasm too deep for 
trivial excitement. The face showed, too, when studied, that 
tranquil reserve, not without sadness, which is learned by those 
who have too often cast their pearls before swine, yet who do 
not despair of finding sympathy. 

He placed the music, sat an instant in fixed recollection, as 
though he prayed, then lifted his tapering hands, so nervous, 
light, and powerful, and let them fall on the keys. To the 
listener beyond the screen, it was as though her reverie had been 
broken by a burst of thunder. Then the sea rolled in its waves 
of sound, strong, steady, a long, overlapping rhythm. What 
did it mean, that fugue? Did it symbolise the swift-coming 
assaults of evil that seek to drag the race of man downward, as 
the persistent sea eats away, grain by grain, the continents? 
Was it, perhaps, the ceaseless endeavour of the faithful will 
that, baffled once, returns ever to the charge, and dies triumph- 
antly struggling? Did it indicate the generations of men 
flowing on in waves for ever, to break at the feet of God ; or the 
hurrying centuries, cut short, at last, by eternity? However it 
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might be interpreted, the music lifted and bore the listener on, 
and the silence that followed found her otherwhere than the last 
silence had left her. She was the same in nature, but her mood 
was higher ; for music does not change the listener, it merely 
intensifies what is positive in his nature, whether it be good or 
bad, to its superlative degree. 

Vibrating and breathless still, with the emotion caused by 
that grand composition so grandly rendered, Miss Rothsay 
perceived a slip of paper on the cushion, and reached her hand 
for it. It proved to be a programme of the Recital. She 
glanced along the list, and read the name of the organist at the 
end—it was Duncan Laurie. 

She heard, as in a dream, the soft-toned Torspiecle that 
followed, and only came back to music when the third number, 
a toccata, began. But the music had now to her a new mean- 
ing. It seemed to triumph over and scorn her. She heard 
through that melodious thunder the voice of Nemesis. But 
when the closing piece, a noble concerto by Handel, sang out, it 
reproved that fancy of hers. 

There was no spirit of revenge nor mean triumph in Laurie’s 


nature. 

The audience, small and select, went out quictly. The 
organist closed the instrument, and prepared to follow, yet 
waited a moment to recover full consciousness of the everyday 
world he was going to meet. The air seemed to pulse about 
him still, and wings of flying melodies to brush his face. Never 
had he felt less inclined to meet idle compliment or talk common- 
place. “I hope no one will wait for me,” he muttered, going out 
into the vestibule. But some one was waiting, a pale-faced, 
lovely woman, who looked at him, but spoke not a word. The 
look, too, was short ; for when he exclaimed and reddened up to 
the eyes, and held out a trembling hand, her eyes dropped. 

There is a commonplace which is but the veil to glory or 
delight, like Minerva in her russet gown. The conventional 
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-questions that Laurie properly asked of the lady, as they walked 
on together, were of this sort. When did she come home? was 
as one should say, When did Joy arrive? When do the stars 
come? And the steamer that brought her could be as worthy 
of poetical contemplation as the cloud that wrapped a descend.- 
ing Juno, or the eagle that bore away a Ganymede. 

Not long after, when some one asked them who was their 
favourite composer, each answered “ Bach!” and, when alone 
together, each asked the other the reason for that answer. 

“ Because,” said the lady, “it was on the waves of one of 
Bach’s fugues that I reached the Happy Islands.” 

“And because,” returned the lover, “when some of Bach’s 
music had rolled back into the ocean, it left a pearl ashore for 


” 


me. 


M. A. TINCKER 











( 463 ) 


Saint David of Menevia. 


HAT St. Patrick was to Ireland, St. David on another 

scale was to Cambria. The platform was not so ex- 

tensive, nor was the Catholic history of the land to be so un- 
broken ; but for universality of honour throughout the country 
that hailed his name as that of Patron Saint, the one may well 
be compared with the other. The name of David, indeed, 
receives even to-day, among those from whom the Faith has so 
utterly receded, the same popular ca/tuvs at the baptismal font 
that has given the name of Patrick to so many of his spiritual 
sons. The feeling of more Catholic times was expressed in the 
acclamations that greeted St. David’s discourse at the Council of 
Brefi in Cardigan, in the opening of the sixth century. (512, or 
rather 519, says A. Butler, quoting Wilkins, Conc. t. i. Shortly 
before 569, says Haddan and Stubbs.) It was convened by 
5. Dubric, who had been consecrated to the see of Llandaff by 
S. German, and made its first bishop. At this council, and 
greatly in consequence of St. David’s address, Pelagianism was 
finally: crushed in this island. Drawn out of the solitude of his 
monastery of Rhosnant—one of the twelve religious houses he 
founded during his life-time,—“ where he formed many great 
pastors and eminent servants of God,” David presented him- 
self at the Synod, and from a platform “composed, not of wood, 
but of the upper garments of the thousands assembled ” (Cambria 
Sacra, p. 447), proclaimed the truth of the Gospel of Grace 
against the “ungrateful” heresy of Morgan. The audience 
“in their enthusiasm, proclaimed him to be the greatest man 
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their country had ever produced. ‘God, they said, ‘had given 
Peter to Rome, Mark to Alexandria, Martin of Tours to France, 
Patrick to Ireland, Samson to Brittany, and David to Wales.’” 
The enumeration assures us, if proof were needed, of the thorough 
Catholicity of the Cambrians at this date. St. Mark’s name is 
mentioned next to that of the Apostle who sent him to Egypt, 
and founded the third great Patriarchate of which St. Peter him- 
self established the other two; while the commemoration of St. 
Martin is one proof among many of the devotion to the great 
bishop of Tours so universal in Western Europe in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. 

As we have plunged thus suddenly into the Council of Brefi, 
it may be added, that the penitential canons passed both at this, 
and at a Synod afterwards held under St. David at a place named 
Victoria, were of extreme severity. They treated of delinquencies 
in various degrees of gravity, both among the clergy and the 
body of the faithful. Though we may regard these enactments 
as held out zz ¢errorem, rather than as indications of the general 
social condition of the day, yet they certainly chime in with 
some of the previous lamentations and denunciations of St. 
Gildas the Wise. On the other hand, they evidence a great 
degree of earnestness on the matter of salvation on the part of 
those who submitted to, and performed them. It is to be feared 
that a softer age would have numbered not a few sinners more like- 
ly to shake off such a yoke than to bear it. But in those strenuous 
times, if men were ruder in crime, they were also more unsparing of 
themselves when the grace of repentance was vouchsafed. One 
of these canons of Victoria (A.D. 569) indicated that the pagan 
Angles might at any time be expected to make a raid into the 
Christian population, if they found a Briton traitorous enough to 
show them the way through any of the passes of the Cambrian 
Thermopyle. ‘They who lend themselves as guides to the 
barbarians [shall be put to penance for] thirteen years ; provided 
there be no massacre of Christians, and shedding of blood, and 
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grievous captivity. If, however, such be the result, let them do 
penance for the remainder of life, and lay aside their arms. But 
if he had the will, and it did not turn out according to that will 
of his, to guide the barbarians to the Christians, let him do 
penance for the remainder of his life.” 

The truthfulness of a Christian man’s oath was also severely 
suarded. “He that swears perjuriously [shall do penance] four 
years. He that induced another to commit perjury, that other 
being unconscious of it, seven years. He that has been un- 
consciously led into it, and afterwards knows it, one year. But 
if he has a suspicion that he is being led into perjury, and 
still swears, for his consent [he shall do penance] two years.” 
Finally, another transgressor is to do penance for three years 
cum peregrinatione perenni, with pilgrimage (apparently) till the 
end of his life. (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils and Eccl. Docu- 
ments,” etc. vol. 1. p. 118.) 

Once result of the Council of Brefi was the transfer of St. David 
from the monastic life to the episcopal. The Church in Wales 
needed so eloquent and persuasive a pleader, whether against 


heresy or sin; and all felt that he must not be permitted to 


retire again to his seclusion. “At the close of the Synod,” says 
Butler, “ St. Dubricius, the archbishop of Caerleon, resigned his 
see to St. David, whose tears and opposition were only to be 
overcome by the absolute command of the Synod ; which how- 
ever, allowed him, at his request, the liberty to transfer his see 
from Caerleon, then a populous city, to Menevia, now called 
St. David’s, a retired place formed by nature for solitude. Soon 
aftcr the former Synod, another was assembled by St. David at 
a place called Victoria, in which the acts of the first were con- 
firmed, and several canons added relating to discipline, which 
were afterwards confirmed by the authority of the Roman Church; 
and these two Synods were, as it were, the rule and standard of 


the British Churches.” 
To go back from this crisis in the life of the great archbishop 
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of Wales to its first beginning. St. David was born in the 
middle of the fifth century; 445 and 462 are the two dates 
assigned to him. For ten years of his early life, he studied at 
the seminary of Ty-gwyn ar Taf (“ the White House on the river 
Taf),” under its founder, St. Paulinus, who was a disciple of 
St. German. Here David had for his companion St. Teilo, or 
Theilau, who afterwards became the second bishop of Llandaff, 
and who came hither from the seminary of Mochros, on the 
Wye, where he had studied under St. Dubric (Dyfryg), the first 
bishop of the place. Love of the contemplative life united with 
fear of the episcopate to bring St. Teilo to the White House: for 
Dubric, who had the highest esteem of his learning and sanctity, 
and often consulted him on difficult questions, seems to have 
made no secret of his wish that Teilo should succeed him. Here, 
then, David and Tcilo united in such holy friendship as SS. 
Basil and Gregory Nazianzeu had entertained for each other at 
Athens, passed their days happily in prayer, study, and manual 
labour. 

“ The carly Christians of Britain had much devotion to pil- 
crimages, especially to Jerusalem and Rome. They allowed 
nothing to deter them from following this pious practice.” So 
speaks the author of “Cambria Sacra,” from whom we are here 
borrowing largely ; and the assertion is abundantly justificd. A 
pilgrimage to the Sacred Places became the pious day-dream of 
the two recluses. David, however, had in the meantime quitted 
the banks of the Taf, and was now governing the community 
at Menevia, the place afterwards known by his own name, St. 


David. This was one of the twelve religious houses that owned 
him as their founder, of which Glastonbury, for its after history, 
must be reckoned as among the most important. 

In this desire of pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and in its 
accomplishment, David and Teilo were joined by a third, 
Paternus or Padarn, afterwards numbered among the Cambrian 
Saints, who has left his name at Llanbadarn-Vawr and other 
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places. North and South Petherdoin in Cornwall both own him 
as patron, their churches being, says Lewis, “dedicated to St. 
Paternus,” and the names of the two parishes being his own, 
though Saxonized. Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs, who grant so 
little, yet allowed him to have been “a Bréton; contemporary 
with David and Teilo, who came to Wales in the time of Maelgwn, 
became the first Bishop of Llanbadarn-Vawr, returned to Britanny 
after visiting Ireland, and became Bishop of Vaunes” (Cozwxcz/s, 
etc. vol I. p. 159). A few pages earlier, they had said that he 
came to Wales “with a train of disciples,” so that he must be 
supposed as verging, at least, on middle life. 

The three devoted souls, then, as we learn from their several 
lives, set out on their long pilgrimage to the City where our 
Lord had taught and died. They had already been ordained 
priests, and they now carried with them a testimonial Catholic 
communion of priesthood and godly life, from their abbot, 
Paulinus and their bishop, Dubricius. Such a testimonial had 
been exacted by the seventh canon of the Council of Arles in 
the case of any of the faithful who had been named governor of 
a province, and it was sought by pilgrims as well as rulers, 
throughout the wide Roman domain. After a long, toilsome, 
and perilous journey, the British pilgrims at length reached their 
goal. For the three first nights in Jerusalem, the hard pavement 
of the church—probably of the Holy Sepulchre—was their only 
bed. This spirit of mortification attracted notice ; and they were 
found to be countrymen of the pious Empress St. Helena, 
who had come to the City, some two centuries before, in quest 
of the Holy Cross. They were led to the Patriarch, who after 
examining their testimonials, not only approved and blest the 
motive of their coming, but even permitted them to preach. 
The “Book of Llandaff” asserts that for this purpose they receiv- 
ed the gift of tongues. But even short of this, and apart from the 
probability of their having studied Greck under Paulinus, and 
being understood by the educated in Jerusalem as St. Paul was 
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understood in that language by the Roman tribune (Acts xxi. 37), 
Latin, the universal medium of the Empire, had also become 
that of the Church. We are more concerned with the substance 
of their discourses, which turned, as might be expected, upon the 
universality of the Faith. ‘They proved,” says the author of 
“Cambria Sacra,” “that the rcligion of their island was that of 
Leo the Great, the reigning Pope; of Germanus of Gaul, of St. 
John Chrysostom, the Cicero of the Church, and of the great 
African bishop, St. Augustine.” Before leaving Jerusalem, they 
were all consecrated bishops, as is related in their respective lives. 
We may be forgiven, if here we diverge for a while to follow 
the history of St. Teilo and of Llandaff, which cannot be thought 
irrelevant to our purpose of showing the complexion of the early 
British Christianity. On his return to Britain he found that St. 
Dubric had removed his see from Llandaff to Caerleon, and had 
for some time governed both dioceses. But he was now far 
advanced in years; and the people of Glamorgan being anxious 
to possess a bishop of their own, Teilo was elected to fill the 
see of Llandaff about the year 512. He soon had occasion to 
exercise his apostolic zeal and charity among the victims 
of the Yellow Plague, which broke out in North Wales ana 
devastated the whole country. “A general emigration ensued 
carrying thousands to Ireland, and to the [north-] western 
shores of France. After battling against the disease for a 
long time, St. Teilo judged it advisable to emigrate, with his 
clergy and people, to Brittany.” Crossing the Bristol Channel, 
they were hospitably entertained by Geraint, prince of that part 
of Britain, who is recorded to have sought the advice and absolu- 
tion of the holy bishop in confession. “On landing in Brittany, 
St. Teilo was everywhere met by his countrymen. The wife of 
Budoc, Count of Cornouailles, was his sister ; Samson, Bishop of 
D6l, had been his fellow-student and intimate friend. Most of 
the dioceses around him were, or had been, governed by bishops 


from his native land, and the inhabitants in general were de- 
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scended from British blood.” He establised himself at Dol, where 
he lived a monastic life in the community of St. Samson. At 
length, on the abatement of the plague, St. Teilo led his flock 
back to Cornwall, and from thence returned to Llandaff, where, 
at length, he dicd, at a very advanced age, at a place still called 
after him, Llandeilo Fawr, in Caermarthenshire. The “ Liber 
Landavensis,” which gives us those details, is often called “the 
Book of Teilo,’ as having been originated by him. It was 
continued by his successors down to the time of Urban, who 
held the sce in the twelfth century. This prelate wrote several 
letters to Popes Culixtus II. and Honorius II., which are pre- 
served in the Book of Llandaff. The first of these speaks so 
clearly of the first planting of the Faith in West Britain, and the 
fidelity of the British churches to the Holy See, that we cannot pass 
itby. We necd not rehearse Bishop Urban’s expressions of rever- 
ence and submission to the Vicar of Christ, nor the titles he gives 
him as the head of the Church on earth ; for no controversialist 
disputes that Wales in the twelfth century was thoroughly Papal, 
He proceeds: “ From the time of the ancient Fathers, dearly 
beloved Father and Lord, as the handwriting of our patron St. 
Teilo witnesses, the aforesaid church, origina'ly founded in 
honour of the Apostle St. Peter, was always the mistress of all 
other churches in Wales in dignity and privilege, until it began 
to be almost deprived of its pastors, and annihilated by the 
cruelty of the natives and the invasion of the Normans. Yet 
Religious always remained in it, to perform the Divine offices ; 
both on account of its being in the neighbourhood of the 
English, from whom they nowise differed in ecclesiastical 
offices (having been brought up and trained amongst them), and 
because from ancient times, that is, from the time of Elentherius, 
Pope of the See of Rome, and after the coming of St. Augustine, 
metropolitan of the Church of Canterbury, the bishop of this 
place was always subject and obedient in all things to the said 
Archbishop.” (“ Cambria Sacra,” pp. 81, 82). 
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These last clauses are certainly inaccurate, in a strange de- 
gree; but it may be suspected, until some opportunity is given 
of consulting the Book of Llandaff, that the word “ Archbishop ” 
is Pontifex in the original. Bishop Urban could hardly be unac- 
quainted with the Synod at Augustine’s oak, and of the distinct 
opposition which the British bishops there are said to have made 
to St. Augustine’s proposal and claim. But we may adopt with- 
out hesitation the author’s general conclusion, that “ the Welsh- 
men in the days of Dubricius, in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
were as Catholic as when they received the Gospel from the 
missionaries sent by Pope Elentherius at the request of Lucius, 
and remained such for nearly two hundred years after the faith 
had left England at the so-called Reformation. 

Of St. David’s visit to Jerusalem, we have one substantial 
proof: the jewel he brought back with him, as a gift from the 
Patriarch, and which was afterwards known as “the great 
sapphire of Glastonbury.” The history of this gem is more 
authentically traced than the jewel of Alfred so long shown at 
Oxford. We will hear it from one who has made historic gems 
an especial study. “In 530,” says Mr. Waterton, “after the 
Synod of Victory (Pictas Mariana Britannica, 6 ii. pp. 43-47), 
St. David, accompanied by seven of his suffragans, came 
to Glastonbury, invited thither by the sanctity of the place. He 
formed, says William of Malmesbury (“De Antig. Glaston.” 
p. 300, Ed. Gale: Todd, “St. Patrick Ap. of Ireland,” p. 484, 
note), the resolution of solemnly consecrating the ancient church 
there erected in honour of the Blessed Virgin, Mother of our 
Lord.” Warned in a vision that our Lord Himsceif had already 
added ona chapel to the East side 


ce 


consecrated the place, he 
[end] of the church, which he consecrated to the honour of our 
Blessed Lady, and adorned the altar with a sapphire of inestim- 
able value, which was called the Great Sapphire of Glastonbury ” 
(Spelman, Concilia,” I. 19). From the description given, it 
would appear that this sapphire formed a supcr-altar [or was 
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more probably set in one]. This precious gem was subsequently 
hidden for security’s sake, and its existence forgotten. It was 
discovered by the abbot, Henry Swansey, who had it magni- 
ficently set in gold and silver, and sutrounded by precious stones, 
“as it is now to be seen,” adds William of Malmesbury (pp. 305, 
306). Its fate is recorded. On the 15th May, 1539, “ delyvered 
unto the King’s Majesty a ‘super-altare, garnished with silver 
and gilte, and parte golde, called the Great Saphire of Glascon- 
berye.” (Mon. Angl.” i. p. 65.) The King is said to 
have worn the jewel as a thumb-ring. It glittered probably 
on the hand that led Ann Boleyn in mock marriage to a 
desecrated altar. Glastonbury, on more accounts than one, 
is an attractive name. But we must resist the tempta- 
tion of lingering over it, and merely point out, to our present 
purpose, the proof afforded by the “calde cyrce,” as the small 
wattled chapel was called by the Saxons, of Early British devo- 
tion to our Lady. The name of St. Joseph of Arimathza does 
not, indeed, appear in the earliest documents concerning this re- 
markable place. But that is not necded to establish its pre- 
historic antiquity, and the probability of its being the first spot 
in Britain where the disciples of the Cross grouped themselves 
ina community. We have the express testimony of St. Augus- 
tine of Canterbury to this effect. In one of his letters to St. 
Gregory the Great, he speaks of the immemorial tradition by 
which the place is said to have been inhabited, and the little 
ancient oratory built by the first disciples of the Lord. The 
motive which is said to have determined King Arthur to be 
carried to Avalon, one of the three names of Glastonbury, after 
receiving his mortal wound at the battle of Camlan, was “ that 
he might prepare himself more perfectly, under the protection of 
our Blessed Lady, for his departure out of this world for life 
eternal.” Willliam of Malmesbury particularly notices that 
kings and the leading men of the land eagerly sought to be 
buried at Glastonbury, so that they might await the day of doom, 
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under the protection of our Blessed Lady ; and he gives a list of 
many who were buried there. Edgar the Peaceable, in his charter 
of privilege in 971, refers to the immemorial vencration : 

“Tt seems fitting that the church of the most Blessed Mother 
of God and Ever-virgin Mary of Glastonbury, as it has from 
ancient times obtained the principal dignity in this our kingdom, 
should be honoured by us with some singular and especial 
privilege.” (Waterton, wt sip.) 

Our hardly acknowledging, well-nigh-all-disputing friends, 
Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs, give us two several facts, which need 
only to be laid side by side to indicate, at least negatively, the 
reverence paid to Glastonbury by the Saxons, and from the 
first. The juxtaposition of the two facts is not theirs ; it is 
incidental, but none the less suggestive. The west of Britain, says 
the “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ” (quoted in H. and S. Counczls, &c 
vol. 1. p. 43) was Saxonized, ze., “ Wessex was pushed on to the 
Severn, so as to separate Welsh principalities from Dyfnaust and 
Cernau (Damonnia), 2.2, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall,” from A.D. 
577 to 584. Yet (zbzd, p. 121, note) “the British were not driven 
from the neigbourhood of Glastonbury much before A.D. 652- 
658 ;” and this fact, also, comes to us from the “ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.” The delay did not result from any inertness on the 
part of the invaders. Mr. Green (“ Hist. of the English People,” 
p. 14) tells us how the success of the landings on the eastern 
coast probably “ roused the West-Saxons of the Southern coast 
to a new advance. Their capture of the hill-fort of Old Sarum, 
in 582, threw open the reaches of the Wiltshire Downs; and 
pushing along the upper valley of Avon to a new battle at 
Barbury Hill, they swooped at last from their uplands on the 
rich prey that lay along the Severn. Gloucester, Cirencester, 
and Bath, cities which had leagued under their British Kings to 
resist their onset, became the spoil of an English victory at 
Deorham in 577, and the line of the great western river lay open 
to the ‘arms of the conquerors.” In marked contrast with these 
scenes of blood and spoil, we have the peaceful orchard-islets of 
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Avalon (a fallen, Brit. “apple tree”) intersected by the “ glassy ” 
waters of the Brue, and still resonant with consecrated voices to” 
the Divine praise. While the din of arms was echoing at Old 
Sarum, and afterwards at Deorham, only eight miles off, the 
monastic sons of St. David held the tenor of their way through an 
observance of prayer, manual labour, and study, in the place which 
the oldest authorities combine to denominate “the fount and 
origin of all religion in Britain.” The same freedom from 
disturbance blest the spot for nearly an hundred years after ; 
that is, as we have just heard from not over-credulous witnesses, 
until the middle of the seventh century. By that date, the West- 
Saxons had received the Faith, for 650 is the year when St, 
Birinus, the missioner whom Pope Honorius sent to them, 
departed this life, after having baptized King Cynegils, and 
established at Dorchester the first episcopal see in Wessex. Yet 
the Saxon expelled the British Christians from Glastonbury. It 
would appear, then, that identity of religion had not yet availed 
to assimilate the hostile races. Or perhaps the converted Saxons 
craved the possession of so sacred a spot, on the same principle 
that made the Oriental Christians endeavour to steal the body of 
st. Peter from Rome, soon after the Apostle’s martyrdom, an 
enterprize in which they nearly succeeded. 

Betore the end of the same century, comes Ina, King of the 
West-Saxons, he who abdicated the crown, and ended his life a 
cowled ascetic in Rome. In 698, we find him a second founder, 
after St. David, of the regular community replacing the original 
hermitages around the wattled walls of the first Christian oratory 
in Britain. He rebuilt the church and cloisters in a style that 
was deemed magnificent in that day. What Edgar the Peace- 
able said and did, three hundred years after, we have already 
seen ; and here we must leave our notice of a place that would 
tempt the pen of any lover of Christian antiquity. 

Only, it may fairly be asked, what was the powerful motive 
that drew eight British bishops at a time, to come and make 
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what might be termed “a long retreat” in a spot whose natural 


“aspects were so uninviting? The “glassy” waters of 


Ynyswyryn might look fair, when surveyed in bright sunlight 
from Wyricl or the Tor ; they were pleasant, doubtless, to dwell 
by, in the long summer days. But the very names. of the sur- 
rounding villages imply that the whole district was one wide 
marsh. We fecl to be splashing ankle-deep, as we read them 
in the county history. It was, on a smaller scale, the Lincoln- 
shire of West Britain, as Croyland, on its smaller scale, was the 
Glastonbury of the East. St. David, with his suffragans, came 
hither, and here founded one (some say the first) of his twelve 
monasteries, almost within sound of the Saxon war-horns. 
Why ? It was on the strength of that tradition which mounts up 
to the cradle of the Christian faith, and is reperted by St. 
Augustine at the end of the sixth century as being immemorial. 
It is worth enumerating some of St. David’s other foundations, 
that the reader may judge how great was his desire to promote 
the monastic rule. The Chronology of his life is not easy of 
adjustment ; but it is recorded, that having settled the monastery 
at Glastonbury ona good foundation, having enlarged the Church 
by a new chancel under the invocation of our Blessed Lady, and 
left his sapphire to adorn the altar, he passed on to Bath. In this 
ancient city, alternately British, Roman, and Saxon, St. David 
established a monastery which must have been destroyed by the 
West Saxons in 577, when Bath was sacked and ravaged by them 
after the battle of Deorham. St. David’s monastery was probably 
on the same site as the religious house afterwards built by king 
Osric in 676, to be again destroyed during the wars of the 
Ortarchy, and rebuilt by Offa, King of Mercia, in 775. Mean- 
while, St. David had crossed the Severn, still founding communi- 
ties on his way. His progress may almost be said to be marked 


by the erection of new monasteries. Leominster, Raglan (with 
its church still dedicated to St. Cadoc), Llangyvelach near 
Swansea, and Glyn-Rosin, the present St. David’s, are among the 
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number. And this, at a time when the sixteen Benchors or 
Bangors in Wales (Lingard, A. S., ch. vol. 1., p. 64, quoting Recs.), 
and Llanittyd, Llancarvan, Llanebog, were all pursuing their 
monastic routine, each with a complement of monks counted less 
by hundreds, than by thousands. Surely, except in Ireland, un- 
der the energetic preaching of St. Patrick, we should be hard put 
to find so large a proportion of the inhabitants of any country, 
thus solemnly dedicated to God. Not Athos, honeycombed 
with its monastic cells, and surrounded by its attendant /avras, 
nor the numerous foundations of St. Antony and St. Pachomius 
that hallowed the Egyptian deserts, could well compare with 
these patriarchs of British Christianity, who are supposed to find 
their genuine descendants settled comfortably in the ordinary 
family life, with neat parsonage and pony-chaise. 

And with what rule and observances was the Lord of the 
Church honoured by these His servants? “These various 
monasteries followed one common mode of living. The rule was 
much the same as that of St. Martin of Tours, and of St. Patrick 
with such alterations as were required by climate and custom. 
kvery monk was to earn his daily bread by the sweat of his 
brow. ‘ He that will not work, let him not eat, was a favourite 
maxim of [St.] David. Everthing was to be common, no 
‘mine’ nor ‘thine.’ He required no dowry, nor would he allow 
any presents to be received. There was plenty of uncultivated 
ground about Wales, that would supply their wants. During 
work, on the road to or from the fields, a strict silence was kept, 
much the same as amongst the Trappists in our days. At 
cock-crowing, they rose for Matins and Lauds” (“ Cambria Sacra,” 
pp. 458, 459). The author goes through the various other ob- 
servances practised in every house of a strict religious order. 
But we must not miss the central figure. “ David himself, the 
founder and ruler of these religious houses, was the first to show 
them good example. We read that, not satisfied with the keep- 


ing of these rules, already severe enough, he was in the habit, like 
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IItyd, of plunging his body into cold water, usually about mid- 
night. His days were spent in reading, teaching, and in the 
vovernment of his brethren. Divine love burnt so strongly in 
his heart as to become reflected on his countenance, especially 
when, at the altar, he offered up the holy sacrifice of the mass. 
In prayer, he seemed to be speaking with the very angels, and at 
times tears bedewed his cheeks. The passion of our Lord, His 
love for mankind, and the ingratitude of the world, the sins of 
his own countrymen, so powerfully denounced by one of his co- 
temporaries and fellow-Britons, called these tears from his eyes.” 
(lod. p. 401.) 

Here, then, passes before our sight the last great Saint of the 
ancient Church of Britain. He carries on the Catholie tradition 
of Sampson, Maglonus, Cadoc, IIItyd, Dubin, and so many others 
who might be named, as uniting the kindred qualities of self- 
severity, for the souls of men, zeal and devotion to the 
Holy See. Between himself and those who went before, we can- 
not trace a point of divergence in belief or practice ; as between 
him and the Anglicans of our own centuries there can hardly be 
shown a feature of resemblance. Close adherence to Rome 
was the secret of David’s strength, even as partial severance from 
Kome interprets the cooling of charity, and the all-but schismatic 
temper of those who met Augustine under the oak with a refusal 
to acknowledge his mission. These have shared with Wyclitte 
and some others the praisc of men who have. seen in them 
nothing but a “ noble independence of the Roman pontiff:” but 
that mistaken praise could never have been extended to the 
Saintly Apostolic Archbishop of Menevia. Had all who shared 
his Faith been invested with a portion of his humility, of his in- 
sight into the councils of God in the appointment of the Holy 
See, then countless souls might have been rescued from heathen 
idolatry, who have now gonc to accuse those “ independent . 


ones at the bar of an all-righteous judgment. 
W. H. ANDERDON, 5.J.. 
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The Haydock Papers. 
Netohouse Chapel. 


‘““’Twas the chapel were many a heavenly thought 
And many a contrite sigh 
Sweet peace to the youthful heart had brought, 


And joy that is born on high.” 
I. C. Husenbeth, 


OHN REYNOLDS, Reynold, or Wrennall, as the name was 
variously spelt, was the tenant of The Hough, Newsham, 
in which was the chapel. His descendant, William Wrennall, of 
Penwortham, married Ellen, daughter of Henry Finch, of 
Mawdesley, whose father, Thomas Finch, gent., married a sister 
and co-heiress of William Haydock, of Cottam, Esq. William 
Wrennall’s son, Thomas Wrennall, of Newsham, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter and co-heiress of James Newsham, of Bell Fold, 
in Newsham, who was half-brother to the Right Rev. Monsignor 
Charles Newsham, D.D., President of Ushaw College. The issue 
of this marriage was the Right Rev. Monsignor William Wrennall, 
D.D., late president of Ushaw College, now rector of the new 
church erected at the corner of Bloody-lane Ends, in Wesham, 
leadingto Mowbreck Hall; the Very Rev. Henry Canon Wrennall, 
of Stella; the Very Rev. Thomas Canon Wrennall, rector of St. 
Bede’s College; and the late Rev. Joseph Wrennall, formerly 
prefect of studies at Ushaw Collese. The martyr Roger 
Wrennall, layman, who was exccuted at Lancaster, March 18th 
1616, was no doubt an ancestor of this good family. 
How long Mr. Kirk, a relative of the Kirks of Goosnargh, 
continued to officiate at The Hough does not appear, but after 
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Mr. Swarbreck’s death, the mission was attended by the Rev. 
Roger Brockholes, who was serving Newhouse conjointly with 
Claughton in 1740. About this time a new chapel was erected 
on land purchased from the Hesketh or Brockholes family at 
Newhouse, which may be identical with The Hough estate. The 
chapel was small and ill-made, and it was dedicated to St. 
Lawrence. The Rev. John Carter, from the English College at 
Lisbon, was the first priest regularly stationed here. When 


Prince Charles Edward passed by in 1745, on his march to 


























NEWHOUSE CHAPEL, 


Preston, Mr. Carter obtained an assurance from him, that his 
troops should not molest either his person or the mission pro- 
perty. In 1768, during the anti-Jacobite and No-Popery fer- 
mentation at Preston, Newhouse chapel narrowly escaped de- 
struction. An infatuated mob, after destroying St. Mary’s 
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chapel, in Friargate, Preston, and burning that at Cottam, moved 
in the direction of Newhouse for the purpose of demolishing the 
chapel there. But a neighbouring Protestant, named Hankin- 
son, a descendant of the family of the man who betrayed 
George Haydock, the martyr, met the mob near Hollowforth 
Mill, and persuaded them not to touch the chapel. He entreated 
them not to molest Mr. Carter, whom he highly praised. He 
then provided them with food and drink, which appeased them, 
and thus they marched back to Preston. Mr. Carter died 
Oct. 18th, 1789, but long before his death, about 1762, his 
nephew, James Carter, came to assist him in the mission. He 
was the son of Richard Carter and his wife Elizabeth Mawdesley, 
who was probably a daughter or grand-daughter of old Henry 
Mawdesley of Myrescough, at whose house mass was occasionally 
said in the early part of the century. Mr. Carter, in accordance 
with the general custom of priests, assumed his mother’s maiden 
name, by which he was always known. He remained at New- 
house for fifty-two years, and there died Feb. 4th, 1814, aged 
78, a marble tablet within the chapel recording his memory. 
Towards the close of his life, he was assisted by his nephew, the 
Rev. Henry Carter, younger son of Robert Carter, and his wife 
Jane Cope, or Cooper. Henry Carter was educated at the 
colleges of St. Omer and Douay, and came to Newhouse in 1805. 
Through his exertions the present chapel was erected in 1806, 
near the old site, and, with a view to preventing any ill-feeling 
or difficulty with the Protestants, whose chapel at Barton, about 
a mile distant, was dedicated to St. Lawrence, the old patron of 
Newhouse was abandoned, and the new edifice dedicated to Our 
Lady. In 1818 Mr. Carter retired in ill-health to Preston, where 
he died Nov. 24th, 1826, aged 65. The Rev. Joseph Bryan 
Marsh succeeded to the mission, retired an invalid to a cottage 
in the neighbourhood, in 1854, dicd in 1857, aged 73, and 
was buried at the north-east corner of the chapel. It was he 
who erected the presbytery, adjoining the chapel, soon after his 
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appointment to the mission. He was succeeded in 1854 by the 
Rev. Peter Holmes, son of William Holmes, of Preston and News- 
ham, and grandson of James Holmes, of Newsham, whose aunt 
Margaret Holmes was the first wife of George Haydock, of The 
Tagg. Mr. Holmes only remained a year, and was followed in 
1855 by the Very Rev. Richard Canon Gillow, who had been 
vice-rector of the English College at Rome, and twelve years 
professor of theology at Ushaw College. He died at Newhouse, 
Nov. 3rd, 1867, aged 73, and was buried under a handsome 
stone, adjoining that to the memory of Mr. Marsh, erected by 

















NEWHOUSE PRESBYTERY. 


his friend, Thomas Fitzherbert Brockholes, of Claughton, Esu. 
Soon after he came to the mission, Canon Gillow erected the 
schools, a short distance from the chapel. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. W. H. Bradshaw; then came the Rev. Pierse Power 
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who cut down the fine old shrubs surrounding the house, and 
destroyed its beauty; next, in May, 1869, followed the Kev. 
Austin Powell, who re-decorated the chapel, and did much to 
improve the place; then in Sept. 1872, came the Rev. John 
Bilsborrow, a descendant of the donors of the Bilsborrow 
charity, of which the priest at Newsham should be a recipient ; 
and, lastly, came the present incumbent, the Rev. Thomas 


Carroll. 
When the Rev. Henry Carter had erected the new chapel in 


i806, he opened a burial ground, to the great ire of the parson 
of Goosnargh, the Rev. Joshua Southward, who demanded the 
interment fees, and began to assume a threatening attitude. 


‘* Hold ! I forgot—one said, a parson’s dues 
Was the same thing with rhyming badge of Jews.” 


Fohn Byrom 


At length, on Sept. 1oth, 1810, he wrote the following letter 
to Mr. Carter: 


“ REVEREND SIR,—I hear not from you, nor what you mean 
to do, concerning sepultures in a piece of ground near to 
your chapel. You must know that you have no right to deposit 
bodies there, under a heavy penalty, and that at present, as 
minister here, I am cheated of the usual fees. Suppose your 
chapel was consecrated according to the Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Church of England, corp’s (sic) could not then be interred in 
the consecrated ground adjoining, to the deprivation of our fees 
here. You probably may not be aware, by your improper con- 
duct, what mischief you are doing to your body, and the 
Catholic cause, both here and in Ireland. The State has already 
been kind and indulgent to you, and you may still go on to look 
for more privileges, but you may depend upon this, that the 
higher powers will not remain long unacquainted with the un- 
due advantage you at present take of the Established Church, 
and which must be a great check for anything more to Eke done 
for you. At present I have a correspondence with the Bishop of 
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Chester upon this business, and unless I soon to my satisfaction 
hear from you, I shall write to your Romish Bishop, Dr. Gibson, 
upon the subject—nor shall I cease from exerting my right in 
our Ecclesiastical Court. 

“All I want is, primarily, the fees paid here, and then it is no- 
thing to me how much you can get afterwards. I am, with all 
due deference and respect, etc., SOUTHWARD, minister of Goos- 
nargh.” 


[t was the burial of Mrs. Haydock, of Leach Hall, and the 
Rev. James Haydock, of Lea, which excited the avarice of this 
characteristic follower of the loaves and fishes. It is to be hoped 
that these two tombstones will be restored to their original con- 
dition, and allowed to remain a memorial of the breaking down 
of intolerance. The inscription on one of these has bcen already 
given; that on the other may appropriately close the genea- 
logical descent of the family. 


Che last of the PHavvorks. 


** Now I am gone and have left you behind, 
O, mortal folk, but we be very blind ; 
What we least fear full oft it is most nigh, 
From you depart I first, for lo! now here I lie.” 
S7r Thos. More. 


William Haydock, of The Tagg, the second son of George, 
through some unaccountable cause was brought up a Quaker. 
His wife, Elizabeth, daughter of another Quaker, James Eccles, 
of Woodplumpton, was happily a staunch Catholic, for her 
mother, Anne, was a member of the good old Catholic 
family of Bilsborrow, which so materially helped to estab- 
lish the mission of Cottam on an independent footing. She 
eventually succeeded to a moiety of the estate of her brother, 
Richard Eccles, who died without issue in 1762. Through her 
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firmness her son George, and her daughter Anne, the wife of 
William Smith, of Elswick, gent., were thoroughly instructed in 
the faith and brought up most devout Catholics. The Eccles 
family was possessed of considerable landed property in various 
townships in the Fylde. The last of the family, Richard Eccles, 
offered his nephew, George Haydock, an estate called Crow 
Trees, then worth 4300 per annum, if he would become a 
Quaker, but in vain. George was born in 1721, and was twice 
married. His first wife was Margaret Holmes, who died Aug. 
21st, 1758, leaving a son, William, married to his second cousin, 
Mary, daughter of Oliver Hatch, of Hatch Mill (son of James 
Hatch, of the same, and his wife Mary, sister and co-hciress of 
Richard Eccles), by whom he had a daughter, Helen, wife of 
Mr. John Chapman. His second wife, whom he married Feb. 
21st, 1760, was Anne, daughter of William Cottam, of Bilsborrow, 
and his wife Mary, daughter of Mr. Gregson, of Balderston, whose 
ancestor, the son of Gregory Normanton, of Normanton and 
Balderston, was called Greg’s son, hence the name of Gregson in 
lieu of the ancient patronymic. Her sister, Alice Gregson, 
married James Heatley,of Samlesbury,motherof William Heatley, 
of Brindle Lodge, Esq., and dying May Ist, 1818, aged 94, was 
buried at Fernyhalgh; another sister became the wife of 
Thomas Caton, of the ancient Catholic family seated at Carr 
Hill, and was mother to the Rev. Thomas Caton, of Cottam, 
whose sister, Maria, was the mother of the Rev. Thomas Lupton, 
of Manchester. George Haydock died at The Tagg, Feb. 26th, 
1783, aged 59. By his second wife he had six children— 
Elizabeth, who resided at The Tagg, and died there Sep. 12th, 
(827, aged 66; Mary, born in 1763, who died Mar. 4th, 1772, 
aged 9; James, pricst; Margaret, in religion Sister Stanislaus, 
O.S.A.; Thomas, the eminent Catholic printer and publisher, 
born 21st Feb. 1772; and George I.co, the biblical annotator. 
Mrs. Haydock eventually became heiress to her brothers, 
William and James Cottam, of Bilsborrow, who died unmarried 
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in 1804 and 1811, and thus Cuckoo Hall, which anciently be- 
longed to the Haydocks, with other property once more returned 
to the family. 


“In memory of the kev. JAMES HAypock of Lea, 
son of GEORGE and ANN HAypock, of The Tagg, 
who departed this life, the 25th Apr., 1809, 
aged 45. 

Also of the above ANN JTAYDOCK, 
who departed this life 17th Apr., 1822, aged 92 years. 
Also of ELIZABETH HAYDOCK, 
dauchter of the above ANN, 
who departed this life on the 12th day of Sept., 1827, 
aged 67 years. 


Having thus sketched the outline of the last generations of 
the Haydocks of Cottam, we will proceed with the “ Haydock 
Papers.” 


“ Full many an object strange and new 
Have we beheld as on we flew.” 


C. A. WWheelwrights Comedies of Aristophanes. 
The Birds, Act IV. See. 7. 


Douay Callege. 


‘*’Tis gone, and for ever, the light we saw breaking, 
Like Heaven’s first dawn o’er the sleep of the dead— 
When Man, from the slumber of ages awaking, 
Look’d upward, and bless’d the pure ray, ere it fled. 
‘Tis gone, and the gleams it has left of its burning, 
But deepen the long night of bondage and mourning.” 
Thomas Moore. 


The period at which these Ietters commence produced the 
most disastrous events that ever agitated the civilised world. 
The unhappy Louis XVI. had been seated but six years on the 
throne of France, and the people, ground down by one of the 
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most heartless aristocracies that ever ruled a country, were 
murmuring for a change. Revolution was rife throughout the 
world. America was struggling to shake off her yoke; Irance, 
Holland, and Spain, were assisting the United States ; and, in 
1780, a confederacy of the northern powers, styled the Armed 
Neutrality, was formed against England. 

It was in these portentou$ times that the Rev. Henry 
Tichborne Blount resigned the presidency of Douay College, and 
was succeeded in that honourable position by the Rev. William 
Gibson, afterwards Vicar Apostolic of the Northern District. 
This event occurred on May 31, 1781, two days previous to the 
date of our first letter, written on the anniversary of James 
Haydock’s going to Douay. Born at The Tagg in 1764, he was 
thus sixteen years of age. His parents had placed him at an 
early age under the tuition of the Rev. Robert Banister at 
Mowbreck Hall. This learned man had gained a high reputa- 
tion during his twelve years’ professorship of divinity at Douay. 
He was an excellent classical scholar, and, in the judgment of 
the venerable Alban Butler, possessed the Ciceronian style in a 
degree equal, if not superior, to any of his age. In 1774 he 
returned to England from Douay, and was placed at Mowbreck 
Hall, a seat of the Westby family, where, besides his missionary 
duties, he conducted a flourishing school to prepare boys for their 
academical education. Thence James Haydock procecded to 
Douay. 

The Rev. John Lund, alluded to in the letter, was the rural 
dean of Amounderness, and priest at Cottam, where he was 
placed in 1769. There he died, and was buried in his chapel, 
where a tablet over the doorway bears this inscription :— 


“Sacred to the memory of the Rev. JOIN LUND, 
who having zealously discharged the missionary 
duties of this congregation for 43 years, 
departed this life, June 24th, 1812, in the 80th year 


of his age and 54th of his priesthood.” 
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The Rev. Joseph Orrell, son of Humphrey Orrell, of Black- 
brook, gent., was for many years priest at Singleton, until 1814, 
when a new chapel was opened at Breck, near Poulton, and 
Singleton Chapel was closed for a time. He died at Blackbrook, 
March 5th, 1820, aged 72. 

Dom Henry Parker, O. S. B., born in or near Kirkham in 1752, 
was probably a grandson of Alexander Parker, of Bradkirk Hall, 
near Kirkham, Esq., by Dorothy, daughter of Thos. Westby, of 
Mowbreck Hall, Esq., and he was a relative of Mrs. Haydock. 
He was professed at St. Edmund’s, Paris, in 1773, but was at St- 
Gregory’s Benedictine college at Douay at this period. In 1786 
he became sub-prior of St. Edmund’s, and prior of that monastery 
from 1789 to his death at Paris, July 8, 1817. During the 
revolution he was in prison. 


“Douay College, May 29th, 1781. 


* HONOURED FATHER AND MOTHER. 

‘As [cannot take a greater or a more pleasant delight in any- 
thing than to write to you, I now take the little leisure I have 
to send you a few unregulated lines, which, nevertheless, I hope 
will find an easy acceptance. I certainly should not have written 
to you so soon, our exam. now approaching, had I not been 
pushed on by a favourable opportunity of having my letter 
carried as far as Lancashire by one Mr. Laurenson. 

“T received your kind and loving letter on the fourteenth of 
this month, after the perusal of which, I understood that you 
were all in a perfect state of health and happiness—thank God 
for it. On the same day I received a letter from my uncle, 
William Cottam, by John Robinson, who came to see me, 
together with Mister Henry Parker, before he set off again for 
his journey’s end. 

“ [ shall never be able to make you satisfaction for the favour- 
able kindnesses you have done me in procuring me a good 
education, and recommending me to Mister Banister, there to 
receive further instructions, and from thence to this College, 
where I hope, by God’s grace, to become His faithful servant. 
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I am now in the happiest state imaginable, but, nevertheless, I 
flatter myself with the hopes of repaying your kindness by 
praying for you, and procuring you all the happiness I am 
able. 

“ Take care of my two other little brothers, Thomas and George, 
and my sister Peggy; instruct and teach them how to be 
obedient in whatsoever state they employ themselves, and to be 
content with what God shall allot them; it is soon enough yct 
for them to think of coming into this country. 

“T am very glad to hear that all my relations are in a perfect 
state of prosperity and health, which I pray God to continue 
them in. As for my sister Betty, she is grown old enough to 
help you in the house. Mr. Henry Parker is very glad to hear 
that she turns out to be a prudent young woman, and hopes she 
will so continue to the last period of life. 

“T was a little shocked when I heard that Mister Lund was 
sick, but my uncle’s last letter informed me that he was a little 
better. 

“Thrice happy moments, indeed, when I was first appointed to 
come here. Pray inform Mister Banister that his prose is very 
true, to wit—the twenty-ninth of May surely was a happy day, 
when James Haydock was sent to Douay. Pray excuse the 
scrawl, since I am in a very great hurry. I will not mention 
anything now of the ways, manners, and customs of the college. 
I go to visit Mr. Henry Parker now and then, and the last time 
I saw him he was very well, and he bid me to remember him to 
you and my uncle and aunt Cottam—not passing over my 
respect to them both, and I will answer their letter the next 
opportunity. Pray give my most kind respect to Mr. Banister, 
Mr. Lund, and his housekeeper, Ellen, and to Mr. Orrell when 
you see him ; to all my other uncles and aunts, brothers, sisters, 
and relations ; to my brother William and his wife, and young 
Thomas—a few lines from him would find a very easy recept- 
ance, when an opportunity serves ; to my godmother, and tell 
her Iam very happy in my situation. My compliments to John 
Williamson and his wife and children ; to your servant-men ; in 
a word, to all enquiring friends in Lancashire. 

“ Be pleased to send me a little money that I may buy books, 
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which will always be useful, whenever an opportunity serves. 
And begging your blessing, | remain your most dutiful and 
obedient son, “JAMES HAYDOCK.” 


(endorsed “To Mr. Haydock at The Tagg, to be left at Mr. 
Thos. Harrison’s, Ginbow-entry, Preston, Lancashire.”) 


Under date April 2nd, 1783, he writes in grief to his 
mother, having received on the preceding 24th of March, the 
melancholy news of his father’s death. 


“But when I thought that it was the will of God, whose decrees 
are always good, just, and holy, I tried to stop them [his tears]. 
Blessed be the infinite goodness of God, who out of the 
abundance of his graces, vouchsafed to grant him full time to 
confess his sins and receive all the sacraments; that indeed 
afforded me great comfort. Indeed, I had had some thoughts of 
his death a few days before, tho’ I never had heard the news of his 
being sick. ... Comfort yourself, dear mother, with re- 
membering that you have a son at Douay whose filial love for 
you shall never be wanting; think how happy I am here, 
separated from a deluding world, where there is nothing but 
sin and wickedness to be seen. Let it be your comfort to have 
the hopes of seeing me again. Come, come, dear mother, take 
courage; let not your heart be overwhelmed with grief and 
sorrow. Do not think his death will make me less vigorous in 
persevering in my studies. Come, I say, let us hope to see one 
another again; let us hope to converse together face to face ; 
make but yourself happy, and I shall be happy. Was I to know 
that your grief is immodcrate, it would give me more unhappi- 
ness than all the sorrow the death of my father has caused in 
me. 


The next letter is the first letter home, written by George 
Haydock (who took the name of Leo in confirmation), then 
eleven years of age, dated Douay College, Aug. 15, 1785, “1 
thank God I am very happy at the college, and I like it exceed- 
ing well.’ He next refers to the custom, still preserved at Ushaw, 
of new boys having two companions allotted them for three 
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days’ holiday, to instruct them in the routine of the college lite 
and to wear off the rustiness of Icaving home. 


“T took for my play-fellows my brother and John Yates, who 
came not far from Preston, a great friend of my brother’s. We 
had very good fun. \\ ec went to a house called Ecceshine (Esquer- 
chin, the country house of the college, about three miles to the 
north-west of Douay), a house where the boys usually go to when 
they first come, or sometimes when there is a long vacancy from 
studies. Dear mother, we have got money-day every month, 
which in English money comes to about 15d.,and that is to last 
a whole month. The gentleman that is to carry this letter is 
called Mr. Gillow. He is a particular friend of mine, and hears 
my confessions. He promises to come and sce you. He, perhaps, 
on his return, may bring brother Tom along with him. If he does 
[ shall be very glad to see him again, and if not, I shall make 
myself as happy as I can by endeavouring to grow daily in virtue 
voodness, and piety.” 

His brother James appends a short note at the end of 
this letter. Both George and his older brother Tom received 
their preliminary education under the Rev. Robert Banister 
at Mowbreck Hall. Tom remained there longer than his 
brother, and was possessed of much greater natural ability. 
The next letter is his first from Douay College to his mother. 


“Jan. 12. 1786.—I take up my pen to let you know that we 
are all well at Douay College, and | am very well content with 
this kind of life. I like the college very well, and I advance 
pretty well in my studies. . . . I am in the first school of under- 
low, and my brother is in the second. We had the Christmas 
vacancy very lately, and slept about an hour longer every morning, 
except once or twice, when there was confessions and commun- 
ions. We have a good many play-days. On a play-day we 
sleep longer than commonly we do. The bearer of this letter is 
a young man coming over to England. His name is John 
Stapleton (of the Carlton family). He was in my school; he 
was in low-figures -efore, and came down to my school. We 
had skating very lately, but the frost has broke.” 
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Then follows a letter from James Haydock on the same sheet 
with that of Thomas, in which he addresses a note to Mr. Lund (of 
Cottam), acknowledging a letter from him, and stating that he at 
presentis in theschoolof philosophy, “szoxstrum horrendum ingens, 
we may justly compare logic to. Mr. Gillow’s kind respects to you, 
who says he will most certainly visit his old friend Mr. Lund the 


very first occasion.” 
y 


On Aug. 24, 1786, the three brothers again write long letters, 
as ustial on the same sheet, to their mother at the Tagg. Thomas 
writes: “ My brother James went to Louvain some time ago to 
see dear Peggy, but stayed not long and brings us the good news 
that my dear sister and all there are very well.” His sister 
Margaret had joined the English Augustinians at the convent of 
St. Monica, Louvain, where she became a religious and took the 
name of Stanislaus. It will be remembered that Gilbert Hay- 
dock was chaplain there for many years, the nieces of Cardinal 
Allen, and other relatives of the Haydock family, having been 
members of this order, both at St. Monica’s and its parent house 
dedicated to St. Ursula. Thomas Haydock then refers to his 
brother George being now in the same school with himself. “We 
go to bed at nine o'clock, and rise at five and a half. My cousin, 
Mr. Coghlan, and his wife, have been over very lately, and were 
very glad to see us.” James Peter Coghlan was the principal 
Catholic printer and publisher of his day. His wife was the 
daughter of Richard Brown, of Clifton, near Preston, by his wife 
Helen Gradwell, aunt of Bishop Gradwell. Mrs. Coghlan was 
aunt to Dr. George Brown, the first bishop of Liverpool. It was 
apparently through the Browns that Mrs. Coghlan claimed 
relationship to the Haydocks. “I go to see Henry Parker 
frequently, and he is very kind to me and my brothers. Mr. 
Gillow, who conducted me hither, is my confessor, and is very 
well.” 


George, besides alluding to the Coghlans, says :-— 
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“A young man, named Henry Bray, died very lately.” He 
mentions the practice, still preserved at Ushaw, of allotting gar- 
dens to some of the younger boys. “I have gota little garden, | 
and have had a good deal of lettuce out of it, which I eat along 
with oil and vinegar, which make it exceeding good... . Wear 
mother, you cannot conceive how regular we are taught to comply 
with our duties. We have one time for prayer, another for 


study, and a third for play.” 


James says :— 

“This day Mr. Finch, who is a cousin of ours, returns 
back again to Louvain. He only came yesterday on pur- 
pose to see me and my brothers, along with another man who 
came much on ye same errand. He is a particular kind friend 
to sister Peggy. He assists her in all her difficulties, &c. He 
informs me that she improves very fast in ye French language, 
and is in very good health. She desires all that is kind to you, 
and dear sister, and Mr. Lund, and Ellen Kellet, and would be 
very glad to see sister Betty with her, were it God’s will.” 


The Rev. James Finch was the grandson of Thomas Finch, of 
Mawdesley, gent., and Mary, his wife, daughter of William Hay- 
dock, of Cottam Hall, Esq., by Jane, daughter of Hugh Andcrion 
of EKuxton Hall, Esq. He became prior of a Carthusian mon- 
astery in Austria, and when it was dissolved during the troubles 
consequent on the French Kevolution, he retired to England and 
resided at Ladywell, Fernyhalgh. He was buried in the grave- 
yard attached to the new chapel at Fernyhalgh, and the follow- 
ing inscription is still to be seen on his tombstone : 


“Sacred to the memory of the Reverend JAMES FINCH, 
The last of the English Carthusian Monks. 
He died March 3rd., 1821, aged 72. 
‘* Good Christian on this stone shed not a tear, 
For virtue lie entom’d, enshrouded here : 


Religion, resignation, had combine 
O’er these remains to raise a heavenly shrine. ” 


Ellen Kellet was second cousin to the writers, being the 
2 M 
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daughter of Robert Kellet, of Woodplumpton, and his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Haydock, of Leach Hall. Her 
brother Richard became a priest, and for many years was the 
chaplain to the nuns at Scorton. In this letter James again 
alludes to Mr. Parker, “ Henry Parker sends his kind respects to 
you both ; he is going to quit Douay and go to Paris.” We have 
already seen that Fr. Parker was appointed sub-prior of St. 
Edmund’s, Paris, in this year. 

Thomas writes to his mother :— 

“May 3, 1787, Douay College—Would you think it proper 
for me, who have been here almost a year and a half, not to 
have writ to you at least thrice in ye time, to give you the 
pleasure to know how I do, and improve, in learning and virtue, 
as likewise to thank you for my education and especially for 
sending me here, which certainly, dear mother, I shall thank you 
for all my life. I am in low-figures with brother Gcorge, under 
a very good master, and brother James is our pedagogue.” 


George begins :— 
“It is with an intention to inform you of the good state of 


my health, and how I improve in my studies, that I write to 
you, as also to inform you that I have been here two years.” 


James says :— 

“You see by ye two letters, which Tom and George have 
wrote on the opposite sides, how much they have improved 
in writing. They made them entirely themselves, so you may 
be sure that what they there say is all their own. . 
My defensions are approaching apace; they will be over, I 
hope, before ye beginning of July.” 

In the previous year he had defended with great éc/at his thests 
philosophie. It was printed at Douay ona large sheet witha fine 
engraving of the Holy Family after Bourdon—P&ilosophia Ration- 
alts. Prolegomena: ex logica vitt., metaphysica vii. Preside 
Reverendo Domino Joanne Gillow, philosophie professore. Tuert 
conabitur in aula collegit Anglorum Duaceni. Jacobus Haydocke, 
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Die 23 Marti, 1786, & nond matutind ad undecimam. Dr. Gillow 


left Douay, where he had filled the chairs of philosophy and 


divinity for eleven years, on Oct. 3,1791. He was then stationed 


on the mission at York, where he built the chapel, and, on the 
death of the Rev. Thomas Eyre, president of Ushaw College, in 
1810, he was appointed to succeed him. He remained president 


till his death, Feb. 6, 1828 aged almost 75. 


Dec. 18, 7787. On this date the three brothers again write to 


their mother. Thomas commences :— 


“The love and duty I bear to you as a son would be 
comprised in too narrow bounds were they not to exceed 
the strait limits of Douay College. Wherefore to remedy 
this I have embraced the departure of Nicholas Woodcock 
as a very favourable opportunity, as well to testify my affection 
for you and sister Elizabeth, as to let you know that all things 
are in a flourishing condition about us. The reason for N. 


Woodcock’s departure from amongst us you will be informed 
of on his arrival at Preston. The consolation I experience 
in this situation of life is very great. All our duties are 
performed with the greatest exactitude ; and these are the four 
constitutions generally made use of by the boys, ws., pray 
hard, study hard, play hard, and eat hard—the two latter of 
which I fear I practise with too great diligence, but hope in 
a short time, punctually to perform them altogether, with the 
additional duty of obedience to superiors, in fulfilling which I 
find great delight. From what I have said you may easily guess 
at my happiness.” 


The Woodcocks, who were related to the Haydocks, 
were descended from the Woodcocks of Woodcock Hall, in 
Cuerden, and at this period had just removed from Lemon 
House, in Walton-le-dale, to Preston, where they resided in a 
house and property which now forms the east side of Winckley- 
square. Nicholas Woodcock was a younger son of William 
Woodcock, of Preston, who, by will dated Dec. 6, 1770, left his 
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estates in Preston, Euxton, Billington, and Bartle, in Wood- 
plumpton, to his eldest son and heir, Thomas Woodcock, of 
Preston, who sold his house and land in Preston, in 1807, to 
William Cross, of Redscar and Cottam Hall, Esq., for the form- 
ation of Winckley-square and Cross-street. Nicholas Woodcock 
returned to Douay College, which he left again on Oct. 31, 1792, 
and afterwards resided in Preston. He was then in his third 
year’s theology. His older brother, John, then in his fourth year’s 
divinity, escaped from the College on the same date. with three 
other students, the two Teebays of Preston, James and his brother 
Lawrence, in grammar and first-class rudiments respectively, and 
Patrick Flanagan, grammarian. John Woodcock was ordained 
priest at York, in Dec., 1792, and was stationed at Kgton Bridge, 
Wycliffe, and lastly at Scorton, in Lancashire, from 1830 to 1837. 
‘our months before his death, he retired from the mission, and 
went to reside with the Rev. J. B. Marsh at Newhouse Chapel, 
where he died Feb. 12, 1837, aged 70, and was buried in the 
chapel. He had two sisters, Miss J. Woodcock, of Preston, who 
died, Dec. 27, 1829, aged 74, and Miss Maria Woodcock, who 
died at Newsham in 1848. The latter gave £1000 for the 
establishment of a fund for ecclesiastical education at Ushaw 
College in 1842, and she left about 41300 for the same object 
by will dated Mar. 23, 1842, and codicil dated Apr. 10, 1845. 
Their ancestor, Richard Woodcock, of Walton, was the one who 
held Bank Hall, in 1641, whence the mission at Newsham derived. 
Fr. John Woodcock, O.8.F., who assumed his mother’s rame 
of Farington, and was martyred at Lancaster in 1646, was of 
this family. 

George Haydock, in his letter, states that it was through ill- 
health that Nicholas Woodcock left Douay, and that he was ex- 
pected to return to the college about Easter. 

There is nothing of general interest in James’ letter. 

Three letters from the brothers. Thomas addresses his mother 
and sister :-— 
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“Douay College, 1789 (endorsed “autumn” by Geo. Leo 
Haydock). This favourable opportunity of the return of 
Mr. Gillow, the same who conducted me hither, and more 
especially the love and affection I bear you both, exact this 
letter from me, which my natural aversion to writing seems 
to forbid. But neither can you accuse me of neglect therein, 
conscious to yourself of the same backwardness. But to avoid 
apologies and give you, I am persuaded, a very sensible satis- 
faction, my health is vigorous and my hopes great; which are 
ereatly increased from the expectation of once more seeing you 
in Lancashire, and from that constant correspondence in letters 
which must render happy our separation, which, when I think of 
it, gives me much more courage to go through my studies in 
which I have already spent three years and almost 10 months. 
Among 15 schoolfellows I generally get about the 5th place, 
both in Latin and Greek.” 


After desiring to be remembered to a string of relations, 
including Mrs. Woodcock, he says : 


“Inform Mr. Lund that as I have heard him say that he 
never despaired of me, it shall be always my study, that he may 
never have any reason to repent his prediction.” 


And showing that the sporting tastes of the family were still 
strong, he adds: 

“Be pleased likewise, to give my kindest compliments and 
acknowledgements to my old and worthy friend, John Harrison 
[of Cottam], whom I have a particular affection for. I often 
think of our coursing together, and the much pleasure we took 
in that exercise, and, if you see him, tell him I have the 
gloves by me as yet which his son John left mc when he was 
dying, and which I keep for-his sake.” 

In George’s letter is exhibited his early propensity for drawing. 

“ [ imagine you received the little picture I sent you with some 
astonishment, not knowing that I could draw, and indeed I 


never learnt, but have made all the progress you sce by my own 
application, which I should have endeavoured to make better 
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had I known that it was to be sent you. I shall now send you 
two more, one of which you may, if you please, give to sister 
Elizabeth, and if you desire any more I beseech you to send me 
word the first opportunity (since I can do one in 4 or 5 hours).” 


He then alludes to two other drawings he is doing for his uncle 
William Cottam. On this letter is a memorandum, made 
by George Leo in later years, that “In Mr. Banister’s letter 
dated 18th Sept. 1789, he says, Mr. Gillow called ye 4. If he were 
not so much for @/ma he would have embraced Garstang. Mr, 
B. thanks for our drawings.” From this it would appear that 
the mission at Garstang was offered to Mr. Gillow at this time. 
The chapel was erected there in 1784, on the western side of the 
town, and was abandoned when the new church was opened at 
Bonds in 1858. Previous to this the priest of the mission seems 
to have generally resided at Scorton, though the Rev. William 
Foster is said to have lived at Garstang in 1771. 


James writes :— 


“TI can easily conceive what comfort and joy it must give 
you to receive three letters at once from your three sons, of 
whom you form the greatest expectations of their being, if not 
three priests, at least three good Christians, and who, on their 
part, wish to convince you of every tender regard that duty 
and veligion can inspire, under whose protection we most 
sincerely desire to put ourselves, persuaded that she will never 
fail to inspire us with filial sentiments towards so good a 
mother. Indeed, dear mother, we ought to show ourselves 
dutiful sons to our holy religion and to you; to our religion 
which teaches us to be grateful to our benefactors, and to you 
who have ever shown yourself a most tender and compassionate 
mother. Our behaviour being thus regulated towards God and 
our parents will not fail to draw down a blessing upon us. 
.... I have some hopes of seeing dear sister this next month, 
who expresses agreat desire of seeing me. I heard from her a 
few days ago. She is perfectly well, and desires to be kindly 
remembered to you. ... I have wrote by my good and great 
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friend Mr. Gillow to Mr. Lund, Mr. Banister, and dear uncle and 
aunt Cottam at Mowbreck. Perhaps you may have the pleasure 
of seeing him, as he means if possible to pay Mr. Lund a visit. 
Henry Parker cannot prevail upon his superiors to give him 
leave to visit his Lancashire friends. He wrote to me last 
Sunday but one; was in perfect health, and desires to be re- 
membered to you. If you see Mr. Gillow he will supply the 
shortness of my letter, which you will scarce be able to read. 
Indeed, I always write fast, which makes my letters generally 


ill-wrote.” 


After apologising for a long silence, Thomas Haydock, in a 
letter to his mother and sister at The Tagg, says :— 


“ Douay College, Feb. 7, 1791.—But 1 am of opinion that a 
letter of great length would not give you great pleasure if it was 
to be filled with news of this kingdom, which is at present in a 
most deplorable condition. Remember me likewise to Mrs. 
Woodcock, whose two sons are perfectly well.” 


George says :— 


“Gratitude for all the care you have taken of me, and my 
duty to you, have forced from me what faint-heartedness has 
long kept me from performing. I am in very good health as 
usual, thank God, and go on with a great deal more pleasure 
than hitherto in my studies, for you must know that I have been 
about half a year in poetry, so that now is the time, in a manner, 
to begin all I have been through before, being only a preparation 
to the schools which follow, vzz., rhetoric, philosophy, and 
divinity. I have often got hard work to cobble up Io or 12 
verses for my theme, but I was in a better humour last night, so 
that I have made about twenty-four or upwards. Excuse me, 
dear mother, for always filling up my letters with the school 
affairs,” 


In a long letter, James says :— 


“I sent sister Peggy word that her pension and fortune would 
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be paid to her convent at or about Candlemas, which will 
both content her superiors and afford her great satisfaction. 
She is perfectly well, and as I have often assured you, per- 
fectly happy ..... I am as yet only sub-deacon; my 
not advancing in holy orders is owing to the troubles of these 
countries. I expect that on Saturday before the second Sunday 
in Lent, I shall be advanced to deacon, which is the next 
dignity to priesthood. Pray for me on that day. Unless some- 
thing extraordinary happens, I shall be priest, if not before, at 
farthest, next Christmas, and perhaps next year at this time shall 
be able to give a good guess when I shall have the happiness of 
seeing you. I tremble with the thought of the heavy charge 
which will be laid upon me when I cometo England. I can only 
depend on the infinite goodness of Him, who, I hope, has chosen 
me for Himself, and I will perfect the good work which He has 
begun in me, and your good prayers for the worthily discharging 
my duty.” 


He was ordained priest at Arras in the beginning of 1792. 
Soon afterwards he came on the mission, and was appointed 
domestic chaplain to John Trafford, of Trafford House, near 
Manchester, Esq., the lineal descendant of Sir Edmund Trafford, 
the great persecutor of his ancestors. Previous to leaving Douay, 
he had been some years prefect of the study-place, and taught 
catechism, in which branch of his duty, Dr. Kirk says, he excelled. 

The letters from Douay now cease, and the better to under- 
stand the cause, and to 4ll up the gap, we will introduce an 
interesting narrative of the last days of the college, penned in 
1852 and 1853 at the request of the late Very Rev. John Canon 
Walker, of St. Edward’s College, Liverpool, by the last survivor 
of the a/umni of Douay College, the Rev. John Penswick, who 
died at Garswood, Oct. 30, 1854, aged 86. 
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“Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


Che Abbey School, Fort Augustus, Ji.35. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS, ASSISTED BY 
LAY UNIVERSITY MASTERS. 


There is a Preparatory Class for little boys. 


Spring Term commences JANUARY 12th. 


RECTOR: 


Rev. E. CODY, O.S.B. 


rm ee er 


Cie Mratory Scioot, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


$$, 


Under the direction ot His Eminence CARDINAL NEWMAN and the 
Fathers of the Oratory. 


Head Master—The Rev. Fr. J. NORRIS. 
Assistants, 
The Rev. Fr. P. EacLesim, M.A. Oxon. E. VAN Roy, Esq., of Louvain and 
R. V. Pope, Esq., B.A. London, Ghent. 
C. M. Dix, Esq., M.A. Oxon. E. H. ALLENGUEN, Esq. 
J.J. PARFitr, Esq., B.A. London. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. J. Norris. 


St. John's College, 
WATERFORD. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1804. 


Patron: 
The Right Rev. Joun Power, D.D., Bishop of Waterford and Lismore 


President: 
Very Rev. JosepH A. PHELAN. 


FOR ECCLESIASTICS ONLY. 








bo 
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“ Verry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


A. M. D. G. 


Jtount St. Iiary's College, near Chesterfield. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


The terms are very moderate. For particulars, apply to the Rector 
the Rev. JoHN Cayton, S.J., as above, or the Rev. P. GALLwey, S.J., 
or the Rev. A. Curistigz, S.J., 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 





St. Gregory's College, Downside. near Bath. 
Conducted by the English Benedictines. 


Students are prepared for the London University and for other 


Examinations. 

Graduates of the Universities assist the Teaching Staff. 

The College is three-quarters of an hour by rail from Bath, one 
hour from Clifton. 

For Prospectus, School Lists, Syllabus of School Work, &c., apply 
to Very Rev. HuGH EpmuND Forp, O.S.B. 





St. Charles's College. 


Founded in 1863; moved to new buildings, with extensive playgrounds 
in 1874. 

This College, for many years directed by the late Monsignor Man- 
ning, was established by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster for 
the education of lay and clerical students. It is conducted by the 
Oblate Fathers of St. Charles, assisted by lay Professors. 

Day Scholars are received as well as Boarders. 

Rector—Very Rev. R. BUTLEn, D.D. 
Prefect of Stuties—Kev. F. M. WYNDHAM, M.A. Oxon. 
Applications to be made to the Recror, St. Charless College, St. Charles s 
Square, North Kensington, W. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommenaed 
Colleges and Schools. 





Convent of tHe Assumption, 


23 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W, 


Under the special patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 


The object of this Foundation is the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Most blessed Sacrament. 

The Sisters of the Assumption receive a limited number of young 
ladies of the higher classes for education. French is generally spoken, 


and the pupils have every facility for acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
that language. They have also the advantage of the best masters for 


Music, Modern Languages, Singing, Drawing, Dancing ; and further, at 
the parents desire, they can finish their education on the same system 
at the Mother House, Auteuil, Paris, or in either of the Convents of 
the Assumption in the South of France. 

Children remaining during the holidays are taken to the seaside. 

Ladies may be received for private Retreats any time throughout 
the year. A general Retreat is given to a limited number of Ladies 
during Passion Week. 


naan terms and saecaimeai bia to the REv. iiienmenaai hie 


St Joseph's College, Western Hatt, Rugby, 


Offers a good education on moderate terms; University Professors ; 
Library of 500 volumes ; Recreation Grounds of ro acres; Excellent 
Religious Reports ; Church opposite the Hall; Unlimited Diet; 239 
Certificates from the Universities of London, Oxford, C ambridge, 
Durham, &c. Address, the PRINCIPAL. 


Penstonnat des Keligieuses Itaristes, 


RICHMOND, NEAR LONDON. 
Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and tha 
Lord Lishop of Southwark. 
For terms and particulars, apply to Madame La SuPERIEURE, Grove 
Lodge, Queen’s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
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“ Merry E ngland” List of highly recommended 
C “— and Schools. 


St. John’s Institution for Deaf and Dumb, 


BOSTON SPA, YORKSHIRE, 
‘The ONLY Catholic Institution in England for Deaf Mutes. About 
300 children not yet admitted. Help urgently requested to enable us 


to rescue them. 
Treasurer and Secretary: 


CHARLES HADFIELD, Corn Exchange, Sheffield. 
) ge, 


Chaplain and Secretary : 
Rev. E. W. Dawson, Boston oe Tadcaster. 


Fea ancisan Convent. 


TAUNTON, SOMERSET. 


The particulars and conditions of this Scheol may be had by applying 
to Mrs, JERNINGHAM, as above. 


st. Francis Xavier's 


MAYFIELD, SUSSEX. 


————$ ee 














Boarding School for Boys. 
The very desideratum for children in delicate health. 


For particulars apply to the BROTHER SUPERIOR. 


ss NOTICE 





THE CARDINAL MANNING NUMBER 
has been re-issued by Messrs. Burns & OATES as a@ 
Volume, bound in Red Cloth, price Half-a-Crown, 
untforne with the Cardinal Newman Number. A 
Limited Edition, on Large Paper, with Proofs of 
Portraits, bound in Ffalf-Parchment, witl be tssued, 
price Flalf-a-Guinea. 


BURNS & OATES, 28 ORCHARD STREET, LONDON. 
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SNe Holy ile. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


Octavo Family Editions in cloth, 6s.; and in Calf and 
Morocco Bindings, at all Prices. 


The NEW TESTAMENT ts published separately, in 


all Bindings, and at all Prices, from 1s. 


Messrs. BURNS & OATES also publish 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. With Preface 
by CarpinaL Mannine. Cloth, Is. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. With Pre- 
face by Bisnop or Satrorp. Cloth, 6d. 

THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS for every day, 1s. 6d.; for 
Sunday, 2d. and 4d. 

PLEA FOR THE POPULAR USE OF THE BIBLE. By the 
Rev. KeneLM Vaucuan, 2d. 

TEXTS FOR CHILDREN. By Miss Warp. Preface by Fr. 
GALLWEY, 5.J. Price 6d., extra bound, Is. 

INDEX TO THE HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By 'T. G. Law, 6d. 

GOSPEL STORIES, \s. 

Kr. Formpy’s PICTORIAL BIBLE WISTORY. Abridged Edi- 


tion, 320 pp., Is. dd. Also fuller Editions, 


The {milation of Christ. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION IN FOUR BOOKS, 

The PUBLISHERS call the attention of the Clergy 
and others to the People's Edition, cloth, red edges, nearly 
300 pp., issued at Gd. 

“Tt is fitting that a Catholic Publisher should produce at once 

the most perfect and the cheapest edition of the great master- 
piece of ascetical devotion.” 








The PUBLISHERS announce also a New Superfine 
Edition, combining the most readable Type with the smallest 


compass. In all Bindings at all Prices, from 1s. 6d. 
[Now Ready. 



































——_— 


Sather Ffabers Works. 


To meet the continual demand for Fatuer FaBer’s Works, Messrs 
Burns & Oates, who have secured the Copyrights, are issuing, in 
clear type and neat bindings, a new and uniform Edition : 


ALL FOR JESUS, 5s. Hymns, 6s. 
BETHLEHEM, 73. Notes ON DocTRINAL AND SPIRITUAL 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, 7s. 6d. SUBJECTS, 2 vols. 5s. each. 


THE CREATOR AND THE CREATURE, 6s. | POEMS, 5s. 

ETuEL’s Book OF THE ANGELS, 2s. 6d. | THE PREcIoUS BLooD, 5s. 
THE Foor oF THE Cross, 6s, | SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES, 6s. 
GROWTH IN HOLINESS, 6s. Sir LAUNCELOT, 5s. 


LIFE anp LETTERS or FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, D.D., 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. By John Edward 
Bowden, of the same Congregation, 6s. 











FABIOLA: A TaLe or THE Cata- | LECTURES ON THE CHURCH, 
COMBS, 3s. 6d. and 4s. | 3s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND | THE REAL PRESENCE, 2s. 
REVEALED RELIGION, 5s. A FEW FLOWERS FROM THE 

THE HIDDEN GEM, 2s. ROMAN CAMPAGNA, Is. net. 





THE PRIZE AND’ PRESENTATION BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola. 
A new and splendid edition, printed on large quarto paper, embellished with 


thirty-one full-page illustrations, besides numerous smaller illustrations, and a 
coloured portrait of St. Agnes. Handsomely bound, price 21s, 





Messrs. Burns & Oates beg to announce that they have bought 
the Manuscript of the AZeditations arranged by the late Cardinal, to 
complete the Course for the whole year—a portion of which were 
published some years ago, and are now out of print. The whole, 
issued in Two Volumes, under the Editorship of the present CARDINAL 
ArcuBisHop of WESTMINSTER, form a storehouse of spiritual sentiment 
and wisdom, especially suited for daily reading in Religions Com- 
munities and in pious Households. | 











BOOKS BY THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP. 





as teh Ere 





THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 




















By the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER. 


The Eternal Priesthood. 5th and popular Edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Blessed Sacrament, the Centre of Immutable Truth. 
New Edition, Is. 

Confidence in God. 3rd Edition, Is. 

England and Christendom, 10s. 6d. 

Four Great Evils of the Day. 4th Edition, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 

The Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2nd Edition, 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. 

Glories of the Sacred Heart. 4th Edition, 6s. 























Grounds of Faith. 7th Edition, ls. 6d. 
The Holy Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ according to 








St. John. Preface by his Eminence, Is. 

The Independence of the Holy See, 5s. 

The Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 4th Edition, Ss. 6d. 

The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 7th Edition, 1s. 6d. 

Miscellanies. 2 vols., 15s. 

Petri Privilegium, 10s. 6d. 

A Sermon on Praise, with an Indulgenced Devotion, Is. 

Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. Vols. I. (out of print), IV., 
and III., 6s. each. 

Sin and its Consequences. ‘th Edition, 6s. 

The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 3rd Edition, 8s. 6d. 

The Temporal Power of the Pope. New Edition, 5s. 

The True Story of the Vatican Council, 5s. 

The Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel, !s. 

The Office of the Church in Higher Catholic Education. A 
Pastoral Letter, 6d. 

Four Articles on Education. The set, Is., or separately. 

Characteristics from the Writings of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, being selections Political, Philoso- 
phical, and Religious. Arranged by W. S. LILty, 6s. 





















































Sets of His Eminence’s Works are arranged to suit purchasers 
desiring to find acceptable Presents for the Clergy, sor 
Mission Libraries, and for General Readers. 
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By CARDINAL NEWMAN 


Apologia pro Vita sua, 6s. 

Callista ; an Historical Tale. New Edition, 5s. 6d. 

| Dream of Gerontius, 22nd Edition, wrapper, 6. ; cloth, 1s. 

Loss and Gain. 9th Edition, 5s. 6d. 

Church of the Fathers, 4s. 

The Present Position of Catholics in England. New Kuiition, 7s. 

| Sermons on Subjects of the Day, 5s. 

Sermons to Mixed Congregations, 6s. 

| Verses on Various Occasions. New Editions, 5s. 6d. 

_ Annotated Translation of Athanasius. 2 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
The Arians of the Fourth Century, 6s. 

| Difficulties of Anglicans. 2 vols. : 

| 









































Vol. I. Twelve Lectures, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Letters to Dr. Pusey and to the Duke of Norfolk, 5s. 6d. 
Discussions and Arguments, 6s. | 
| Doctrine of Justification, 5s. 
Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, 7s. 6d. 
| Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 6s. 
Hssays Critical and Historical. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 
Essays on Miracles. 1. Of Scripture. 2. Of Ecclesiastical History, 6s. 
Historical Sketches, 3 vols., 6s. each. 
Idea of a University. Lectures and Essays, 7s. | 
| Occasional Sermons, 6s. 
| Parochial and Plain Sermons. § vols., 5s. each. 
Theological Tracts, 83. 
| University Sermons, 5s. 
| Via Media. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 
| 









































Complete sets of Cardinal Newman’s Works, in 36 Volumes, half- 
bound, cost £14, net. Other sets are arranged as suitable 
| for Presents to the Clergy, Mission Libraries, 
| and General Readers. 
































CARDINAL NEWMAN'S WORKS. 








CARDINAL NEWMAN 








“Sow fo Keach tHe People.” 


Zo meet the need for Cheap Literature of a wholesome kind, Messrs. 
burns & Oates have always on hand, and constantly add to, an Im- 
mense and Varied Stock of Pamphlets, Tracts, and Leaflets, of all 
kinds, prepared by the best writers, to teach or to allustrate Christian 
The following are a few specimens of 


Doctrines and Practices. 


BURNS S PENNY LIBRARY. 


CuiLp oF MAky, BE- 
FORE J ESUS, ABANDONED 
IN THE TABERNACLE. 

SANCTIFICATION OF 
Lent. By Bushop ct 
Salford, 

WHAT IS THE BIBLE ” 
Is yours THE RIGHT 
Book?) By Fr. Ander- 
don, S.J. 

Dust Tuou Art. By 
Fr. Anderdon, S.J. 

BEGGING THE QUEs- 
TION, By Fr. Anderdon, 
S.d. 

SECRET SOCIETIES. By 
Fy, Anderdon, S.J. 

LutTniER’s WGERDs AND 
THE WorbD oF Gop, 8th 
thousand. By Fr. An- 
derdon, S.d. 

‘THE RItTE OF BLESSING 
A BeLL. From the Ro- 
man Pentifical. English 
and Latin. 

THEORLINARY OF THE 
Mass. Latin & English. 

TICKETS FOR May. 


OratoRY MonNTH OF 


May. 

Herrore Act or CHAR- 
ity. By Fr. John Mor- 
ris, S.J. 

CATECHISM OF CHRIs- 
TIAN DOCTRINE, 

JESUS RISEN. 


| Cross, 


CATECHISM OF Con- 
KIRMATION, By Fr. 
Richards, D.D. 

FATHER CONNOLLY’S 
HyMNs (53 pp.) 

WoRvbs ON THE Ros- 
ARY. By Bishop Hed- 
ley. 

HINTS FOR ADVENT. 

HINTS FOR CHRISTMAS, 

Hints ror Lest. 

HINTS FOR EASTER. 

Hints ron PENTECOST, 

Tue Way oF THE 
By St. Alphon- 


_ sus Liguori. 


~ Cross. 


STATIONS OF 
By Pagani. 
CON FRATERNITY OF 


THE 


THE PRECIOUS BLoop. 





INSTRUCTION FOR Con- 


reSiION AND CATECH- 
isM. By the Hon. Mrs, 
Kavanagh. 


DEVOTIONS 
Forty Hovrs. 
CHILDREN OF MARY. 

Monitum, 

Tut Worship oF 
SACRIFICE : CATECHET- 
ICAL INSTRUCTION ON 
THE Hety Mass. By 
Fr. Richards, D.D. 

DEVOTIONS TO THE 
Hory Face. By Fr. 
Rawes. 


FOR THE 


ST. GEORGE’s Hymn- 
BOOK, 

CATECHISM OF First 
CoMMUNION. WITH 
PREPARATION AND 
THANKSGIVING. By Fr. 
Richards, D.D. 

LITTLE Book OF THE 
Hoty Rosary. By the 
Dominican Fathers. 

WHO Is St. JOSEPH ? 
By the Bishop of Sal- 
ford. 

CONFESSION TO A 
Priest. Fr. Anderdon. 

CATECHISM OF Vik- 
TUES AND VICEs. 

How pip ENGLAND») 
BECOME CATHOLIC ? 

How pip ENGLAND 
BECOME PROTESTANT ” 

Henry VIII. Aaxp 
ELIZABETH. 

How THE 
CAME KING, 
each Id. 

THE BIBLE AND THE 
BIBLE ONLY. 

IMAGE WORSHIP NoT 
IDOLATRY. 

MonkS AND NUNs. 

ENGLAND EVANGEL- 


PorE BE- 
3 Parts, 


IZED. 
THE CHURCH THE 
GUARDIAN OF HoLy 
SCRIPTURE. 





Also THE CLIFTON TRACTS, of which more than a million have been seld, 
and which remain the best and cheapest specimens of Popular Literature yet 


offered to the Publie. 


All’ these Lamphicts ave Sag plicd in Quantities at from 6s. to Gs. Cd. 
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Standard Story Books. 





By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 


Ellen Middleton, 6s. 
Grantley Manor, 3s. 6d. 





By Mrs. Craven, 
A Sister’s Story, 6s. 


by E. H, Dering. 


Freville Chase. 
12s. 








2 vols. 


By Hendrick Conscience. 

The Miser, and other 
Stories, 3s. : 

The Curse of the Village, 
3S. 

The Demon of Gold, 3s. 

The Lion of Flanders, 3s. 

Tales of Flanders, 3s. 

Veva; or, the War of the 
Peasants, 3s. 

The Lost Glove, 2s. 6d. 

The Miser, 1s. 6d. 

Blind Rosa, 1s. 

The Conscript, 1s. 

Count Hugo, Is. 

The Poor Gentleman, Is. 

Ricketicketack, 1s. 


By Rosa Mulholland, 
The Wild Birds of Kil- 


leevy, 5s. 











By _kmil | Bowles. 


French Eggs in an Eng- 
lish Basket (From Sou- 
vestre), net, 2s. 





By Clara Mulholland. 
The Miser of 


Court, 5s. 





King’s 


By Frances Noble. 


Through Thorny Paths, 
7s. 6d. 

Gertrude Mannering. 3rd 
Edition, 4s. 





By Miss Ames, 


Howard, net, 





Marion 
2s. Od. 

Maggie’s Rosary, and 
other Tales, net, 1s. 6d. 

Fifth of November, and 
other Tales, net, 2s. 6d. 


By (. M. Brame. 


Angels’ Visits, 3s. 6d. 

Tales from the Diary of a 
Sister of Mercy New 
Edition, 4s. 




















Standard Story Looks. 


From the French, 
The Curé’s Niece, 3s. 6d. 





By Father Anderdon, S.J. 


The Catholic Crusoe. 
ven Illustrations. 
Edition 4s. 





Se- 
Sth 


Bracton. <A Tale of 1812, 
2s. Gd. 

In the Snow: ‘Tales of 
Mount St. Bernard. 
9th Edition, 1s. 6d.,and 
2s. Gal. 


By the Marquis Biddle-Cope. 
Grey of Greybury. 2 


vols., 12s. 





By Miss Caddell. 


Wild Times, 5s. 

Never forgotten ; or The 
Home of the Lost Child. 
5th Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Tales for the Young. 
First Series, net, Ls. 

Tales for the Young. 
Second Series, net, Ls. 

Litt!e Snowdrop, 1s. 





By Augusta Theodosia Drane. | 





Lady Glastonbury’s Bou- 
doir, 2s. 6d. 

Uriel, or, The Chapel of 
the Angels, 4s. 


—— 


By Lady Herbert of Lea. 


| ' 
| Thekla: An Autobiogra- 
| phy, 5s. 





By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


What might have Been, 
(From the French), 
4s, Od. 





By Cardinal Newman, 


Loss and Gain, 5s. 6d. 
Callista, 5s. 6d. 








| By Cardinal Wiseman. 


Fabiola, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 

Also, a superb large paper 
Edition, profusely illus- 
trated, 21s. 





By a Religious of Les Dames 
Anglaises. 


Lydia: a Tale of the 
Second Century (From 
the German), net, 2s. 








Anonymous. 
Flora: The Martyr Bride, 


2 vols., 8s. 
| Among the Fairies, 1s. 6d. 
| 








By E. M. Stewart. 


Stories of Christian 
Schools, net, 2s. 
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By Kathleen 0’Meara. (Grace 
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Standard Story Looks. 





By a British Museum Lib- 





Ramsay) : 

Queen by Right Divine. 
Vol. II. of “Bells of 
the Sanctuary ” Series, 
4s, Od. 





By Mrs. Parsons. 


Twelve Tales for the 
Young: Ist Series, 2s. 
2nd Series, 2s. 

Wrecked and Saved, net, 
3s. 6d. 

And others. 





By Emily Mary Shapcote. 


Among the Lilies and 
other Tales; with a 
Sketch of Nazareth and 
Loretto drawn from 
ancient and other au- 
thentie sources, 4s. 


By Agnes M. Stewart 














= 


The People’s Martyr; a_ 


rarian. 


Tales from Twelve Ton- 
gues, 3s. 





By Miss Taylor. 


A Marvellous History ; 
or the Life of Jeanne 
de la Noue, 4s. 

Lost, and other Tales for 
Children (From the 
French), 2s. 

Stoneleighs of Stone- 
leigh, and other Stories 
DS. 

Tyborne, and who went 
thither. New Edition 
3s. Od. 








| By K. M. Weld. 


| Lily the Lost One, net, 
2s. Od. 





Legend of Canterbury, | 


As, 


Margaret Roper; or, The | 


Chancellor and his | 


Daughter, 6s. 
The Yorkshire Plot, 5s. 
Earl Nugent’s Daughter, 
net, 3s. 


The Last Abbot of Thorn- | 


ton, 6s. 
And others. 


By Manzoni. 
The Betrothed, 3s. 6d. 





By Alice Corkran. 


A Young Philistine and 
other Tales, 5s. 





Contents. 


A Young Philistine. 
The English Teacher in the 
oO 

| Convent. 
| Pére Perrault’s Legacy. 

A Village Genius. 
H oO 
| 





‘* An Incomparable Story book.” 








Standard Catholic Library. 


By C. S. Devas, author of ‘* Ground- 
work of Economics.” 
Studies of Family Life: A Contribu- 
tion to Social Science, 5s. 


Edited by Rev. Father Taunton, 
0.S.C. 

The “ Divine Office,” from the French 
of L’Abbé Bacquez, of the Seminary 
of S. Sulpice Paris. With an Intro- 
duction by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, 6s. 


By T. W. Allies, M.A. (K.C.S.G.) 

See of St. Peter, 4s. 6d. 

Formation of Christendom. Vols. I., 
II., III., 12s. each 

Church and State as seen in the For- 
mation of Christendom, 14s. 

Throne of the Fisherman, built by the 
Carpenter’s Son, 10s. 6d. 


By Mary Allies. 
Leaves from St. Augustine, Gs. 


By Rev. F. G. Lee, D.D. 

Kdward the Sixth: Supreme Head. 
A New Historical Sketch, 10s. 6d. 

By Father Anderdon, S.J., 

Afternoons with the Saints. 
tion, 4s. 

Luther. In four parts, Is. 


St. Anselm’s Book of Meditations 
With Preface by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, net, 2s. 6d. 


By Father Arnold, S.J. 


Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
In four books. Translated from 
the Latin. New Edition. With a 
notice of the Author by the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, 8.J., 4s. Gd. And 
other bindings. 


By Lord Arundell of Wardour. 

Scientific Value of Tradition, 5s. 6d. 

Tradition: Principally with reference 
to Mythology and the Law of Na- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 8s. 

The Secret of Plato’s Atlantis, 6s. 


Life of St. Charles Borromeo, 


From the Italian of John Peter Guis- 
sano. With preface by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 2 vols. 
With portrait of the Saint, 15s. 


Sth Edi- | 


| By Father Bottalla, S.J. 


Papacy and Schism, 2s. 6d. 
Reply on Pope Honorius, 3s. 6d. 


By Father H. S. Bowden. 


Miniature Lives of the Saints. 
Edition. 2 vols., 4s. 


Edited by the same. 


Commentary on Dante, from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Hettinger, 10s. 6d. 


By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
CU.SS.R. 


Discipline of Drink, 3s. 6d. 

Our Lady’s Powry: How England 
won and lost that Title. 2nd Edi- 
tion, 9s. 

Defender of the Faith: The Royal 
Title, its History, 1s. 

Ritual of the New Testament. 3rd 
Edition, 5s. 


By the Rev. T. Burke, O.P., 
St. Ignatius and the Jesuits, Is. 


New 


By Father Caswall, 


Catholic Latin Instructor in the Prin- 
cipal Church Offices and Devotions. 
For the use of Choirs, Convents, and 
Mission Schools, and for Self-Teach- 
ing. 2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Lyra Catholica. Containing all the 
Breviary and Missal Hymns, with 
others from various sources, 2s. 6d. 

Poems, 5s. 


By the Viscount de Chateau- 
briand. 


The Genius of Christianity. A new 
Translation, with a Preface, Biogra- 
phical Notice of the Author, and 
Notes, by Chas. I. White, D.D., 8s. 


By Father Cooke, O.M.I., 


Sketches of the Life of Mgr. de 
Mazenod, Founder of the Order of 
the Oblates of Mary. 2 vols., 10s. 


By Mrs. Hazeland. 


Life of St. Dominic. Translated from 
the French of Henri Dominique 
Lacordaire, 6s. 6d. 



































Standard Catholic Library. 


By ithe Rev. Bertrand Wiiber- 
force, O.P. 
Life of St. Lewis Bertrand, 6s. 
Miniature Life of St. Dominic. Ar- 
ranged in Readings for Nine Days, 
4d. 


By Augusta Theodosia Drane. 


The Three Chancellors: Wykeham, 
Waynflete, and More, 3s. Gd. 

Christian Schools and Scholars, or 
Sketches of Education from the 
Christian Era to the Council of 
Trent. 2nd Edition, 12s. 6d. 

History of St. Catherine of Siena and 
her Companions (in the Press). 

History of England. New Idition 
continued up to 1880, Gs. 

Knights of St. John, 3s. 
2s. Gd. 

Sketch of Mother Margaret Mary 
Hallahan. Abridged from her lite, 5s. 


Gid., and 


By Canon Estcourt, 


The Question of Anglican Ordinatious 
discussed, ]4s. 


By St. Francis de Sales. 


Letters to Persons in the World, 6s. 
The Love ot God, 9s. 
The Catholic Controversy, 6s. 

(These Three Volumes form part of the 
Library of the Saint, translated by the Rev. 
Fr. Mackey, O.8.B., and edited by Bishop 
Hedley, O.S.B.) 

The Devout Life, ls. 6d. 

Manual of Practical Piety, 3s. 6. 

Spiritual Combat, 8s. People’s [adi- 
tion, Is. 


By Lady Georgiana Fullerton 


Countess of Bonneval. New Edition, 
Ys. 6d. 

Life of Madame Barat, 7s. Gd. 

Life of Madame Duchesne, 7s. 6d. 

Life of Mére Marie de la Providence, 
Foundress of the Helpers of the 
Holy Souls. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Life of St. Francis of Rome, 2s. 6d. 

Memoir of the Hon. KE. Dormer, net, Is. 

Rose Le Blanc. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Miraculous Medal. Life and 
Visions of Catherine Labouré, Sis- 
ter of Charity. (Sold for the bene- 
fit vs! the Sisters of Charity), net, 
2s. Gd, 


By Sir Charles Douglas. 


| Long Resistance and Ultimate Con 


version. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

By Father Gallwey, S.u., 

A Funeral Discourse over the remains 
of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Jan- 
uary 23rd, 1885, 6d. 


Lectures on Ritualism. 2 Vols., 8s. 


St. Gertrude, Spirit of. Cloth, 
2s. Od. 

Life and Revelations of. By the 
author of ‘St. Francis and the 
Franciscans.” New Edition, 7s. Gd. 

By Bishop Hedley, O.S.B. 

Religion for Children, 2d. 

New Works and Old Ways. Is. 

Loyal in Life and Death, id. 

‘The Seven Spirits of God, Is. 


By Lady Herbert of Lea. 


_ Anglican Prejudices against the Cath- 


olic Church, Is. 


 Lifeof Bishop Bruté. New Edition, 3s. 


Life of Henri Dorié, 2s. 


| Lite of Mgr. Berneux, Bishop and 


Martyr, 3s. 
Life of Théophane Venard, Martyr, 3s. 


~ Life of Pere Eymard, Founder of the 


Society of the Holy Sacrament, 
2s. 6d. 

Life of Mother Mary Teresa, by the 
Abbé Hulst. Portrait, 4s. 6d. 

A Saint in Algeria, 2s. 

Suema, the little African Slave who 
was buried alive, 2s. 

Month of March. By Madame de 
Gentelles. ‘Translated by Lady 
Herbert, 2s. 

By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


Life of Madame de Ja Rochefoucauld, 
foundress of the Society of Naza- 
reth with photograph, 7s. 6d. and 
Ss. Gad. 

By Father Humphrey, S.J. 

Suarez on the Religious State: A 
Digest of the Doctrine contained in 
his Treatise ‘* De Stata Relivionis,” 
3 vols., £1 10s. 

Divine Teacher. 

and 1s. 

Mary Magnifying God. 
Ys. 6d. 

Other Gospels; or Lectures on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 4s. 

Written Word, 5s. 


oth Edition, 2s. 6d., 


Sth Edition, 


} 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Standard Catholic Library. 


a 








By Father Harper, S.J., 


Peace through the Truth; or Essays 
on Subjects connected with Dr. 
Pusey’s ‘Kirenicon.”’ Ist Series, 
15s. 2nd Series, 21s. 

By St. Ignatius of Loyola, 

Spiritual Exercises (Afanresa). 


Edition, 3s. 
Text of Spiritual Kxercises, 2s. 6d. 


By the Hon. W. Towry Law. 


New 


A memoir of the Life and Death of | 
Father Augustus Law, 8.J. 3 -vols., | 


14s. 6d. 
By T. W. Marshall. 


Christian Missions. 2 vols., £1 4s. 


Lingard’s 
History of England, Library Edition. 
With 10 etched Portraits. In 10 
vols., net, £3 18s. 9d. 
By John Francis Maguire, M.P. 
Father Mathew : a Biography, 6<. 
Post free, Sd. 
Green cloth boards extra, Is. 6d. 
Per 100 copies, £2 5s. 
Per 1000 copies, £22. 


4 By Prof. St. George Mivart, M.D., 


F.R.S. 


A Philosophical Catechism for begin- 
ners. 6th Edition, Is. 
Natureand Thought. 2nd Edition, 4s. 


By J. N. Murphy. 

Terra Incognita ; or, the Convents of 
the United Kingdom. Popular Edi- 
tion, Gs. 

Chair of Peter; or, the Papacy con- 
sidered in its Institution, Develop- 
ment, and Organization, and in the 
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Trans- 
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Roma Sotterranea: or an Account of 
the Roman Catacombs New Edi- 
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II. Christian Art, £1 4s. 
III. Epitaphs of the Cata- 
combs, 10s. ; or Vols. II. and 
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Littledale’s ‘* Plain Reasons.” 5th 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 
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By Mgr. de Ségur. 
Familiar Instructions and Evening 
Lectures on all the Truths of Reli- 
ion. Vol. I., 3s. 
Do., Vol. II., 3s. 
Holy Communion (the tract distri- 
buted by Pope Pius IX., to the 
Priests of Rome), per doz., post free, 
Is. 8d. 


Compiled by E. M. Shapcote. 


Legends of the Blessed Sacrament. 
With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


By Father Soulier. 

The Life of St. Philip Benizi of the 
Order of the Servants of Mary, 
1233-1285, Ss. 


Father Robt. Southwell, S.J. 
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of God, 6s. 6d. 
Calf, red edges, 12s. 
The Complete works of, with Life and 
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By Father Stevenson, S.J. 


The Truth about John Wycliff, his 
Life, Writings, and Opinions, chiefly 
from the evidence of his contempo- 
raries, 7s. 6d. 


Edited by Father Stevenson, S.J. 


The History ot Mary Stuart, from the 
murder of Riccio until her flight 
into England, by Claude Nau, her 
Secretary. Now first printed from 
the original manuscripts 8vo, Cloth, 
18s. 

Narrative of first years of Mary Stu- 
art’s Life, ds. 


Translated by Marianne Caroline 
and Coventry Patmore. 
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Kdition, 4s. 6d. 
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Mary Queen of Scots. 3 Illustrations 
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E. Estcourt, M.A., F.S.A., Canon 
of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and 
John Orlebar Payne, M.A. 


The English Catholic Nonjurors of 
1715: Summary of the Register of 
their Estates, with Genealogical and 
other Notes, and an Appendix of 
Unpublished Documents in the 
Public Record Office, £1 Is. 
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Spirit of. With Portrait, 2s. 6d. 


By Aubrey de Vere. 

Poems. Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

May Carols, or Ancilla Domini. 3rd 
Edition, enlarged, cloth, gilt, with 
frontispiece, 5s. With photos., gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 
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By Father Waterworth. 

Origin and Developments of Angli- 
canism, 4s. 6d. 
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Life of, 2s. 6d.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 

By E. Lucas. 

Life of F. Lucas, M.P. 2 vols., 18s. 
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Bridgett, C.SS.R. 
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Cloth (with 
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Prayer Books. 
Prayer Books. 
300th Thousand. 


Garden of the Soul. By BisHor CHaLioner. Revised, and 


approved by the CarRDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. A most 
complete Prayer Book. Neatly and strongly bound. Price 6d. 





‘*Qne of those surprises of cheapness to which Messrs Burns and Oates are 
beginning to accustom us.” 


In many Editions, and Various Bindings, at all prices. 


Catholic Piety. From 6d. upwards. 

Catholic’s Vade Mecum. Printed in red and black, on fine 
paper. [from ds. 6d. upwards. 

Paradise of the Christian Soul. Price 4s. net upwards. 


‘“‘ The most perfect book of devotion I know.”—Cardinal Manning. 


Key of Heaven. From 6d. upwards. 

Golden Manual. A complete guide to the Catholic devotion, 
public and private. From 6s. upwards. 

Child’s Guide to Devotion. From 6d. upwards. 

Daily Exercise. From 6d. upwards. 

Missal. From 5s. upwards. 

Missal for the Laity. Abridged. From 6d. upwards. 
































Jtymn Books. 


Hymns for the Year. Complete edit. (293 in number) 34d. 
Stout Cloth, 5d. 

Music for Hymns for the Year, 1s. 
Accompaniments, 10s. 6d. 

Parochial Hymn-Book. Compiled by the Rey. A. Pouice. 











Containing both the Music and Words of some 575 Hymns, «ec. &e., 
also a great varicty of airs for the O Salutarts and Tantum Ergo. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, net, 6s. 


Words for above, net, Is. 6d. | 
Popular Hymn and Tune Book. With Music, price, 





10s. Gd. 


And Innumerable other Selections at all Prices. 
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St. Teresa's Pater-Noster: a Treatise on Prayer. By JOSEPH FRASSINETTI. 
Translated from the Italian by Witt1am Hutcu, D.D. (President of St. Colman’s College, 
Fermoy.) Cloth 18mo, 4s. 


The Lesser Imitation. By 'THomas A’Kemris. Done into English by the author 
of “ Growth in the Knowledge of Our Lord.’ Cloth 32mo, 2s. 6d. 


Practical Notes on Moral Training. Especially addressed to Parents and 
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